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Memorabilia. 





ATTHEW Arnold had seen General 
Grant in England and did not find him 
interesting. ‘If I said the truth, I should 
say that I thought him ordinary-looking, dull 
and silent. . . A strong, resolute, business-like 
man, who by possession of unlimited resources 
in men and money, and by the unsparing use 
of them, had been enabled to wear down and 
exhaust the strength of the South, this was 
what I supposed Grant to be, this and little 
more.’”’ But then some documents published 
in the American newspapers first attracted 
his serious attention to Grant. ‘* Amon 
these . . . was a letter . . . which show 
qualities for which, in the rapid and unchari- 
table view which our cursory judgments of 
men so often take, I had by no means given 
him credit. It was the letter of a man with 
the virtue, rare everywhere . . . the virtue 
of being able to confront and resist popular 
clamour. . . Public opinion seemed in favour 
of a hard and insolent course, the authorities 
seemed putting pressure upon Grant to make 
him follow it. He resisted with firmness and 
dignity. After reading that letter I turned 
to [his] ‘ Personal Memoirs,’ then just pub- 
lished. This man, I said to myself, deserves 
respect and attention; and I read the two 
bulky volumes through ’’—twelve hundred 
ages, 
! He indeed found shown in them what Grant 
had appeared at first sight: “a man with 
no magical personality ; touched by no divine 
light and giving out none. I found a lan- 
guage all astray in its use of shall and will, 
should and would . . . an. English without 
charm and without high breeding. But at 
the same time I found . . .”.—he found what 
made, him want to enable Grant and his 
‘Memoirs’. as far as possible to speak for 














themselves to the English public ‘‘ which 
knows them, I believe, as imperfectly as 4 
few months ago I myself did.” 

_And so in two numbers of Murray’s Maga- 
zine (Jan., Feb. 1887), he summarizes the 
‘Memoirs’ and selects from them, with a 
minimum of comment. 

Arnold speaks of Grant’s ‘‘ freedom . . 
from personal vanity; his steadfast concern 
for the public good ; his moderation. . . When 
Grant assumed command in person at 
Young’s Point, McClernand, from whom the 
command now passed to Grant . . . showed 
temper and remonstrated: ‘ His correspond- 
ence with me on the subject was more in the 
nature of a reprimand than a protest. It 
was highly insubordinate, but I overlooked 
it, as I believed, for the good of the service ’.’’ 
(The italics, of course, are Arnold’s.) But 
later, when Grant heard from Sherman and 
McPherson that ‘‘ their commands had com- 
plained to them of a fulsome congratulatory 
order published by General McClernand to 
the 13th Corps, which did great injustice to 
the other troops. . . I at once wrote to Mc- 
Clernand, directing him to send me a copy 
of this order. He did so, and I at once 
relieved him from the command of the 13th 
Army Corps. The arcana of his order in 
the press was in violation of War Department 
orders, and also of mine.”’ 

War correspondents were a trial to him, 
“but since he could do nothing against the 
newspaper nuisance, and was himself the 
chief sufferer by it, he bore it with his native 
philosophy: ‘Visitors to the camps went 
home with dismal stories. Northern papers 
eame back to tthe soldiers with these stories 
exaggerated. Because I would not divulge my 
ultimate plans to visitors, they pronounced 
me idle, incompetent, and unfit to command 
men in an emergency, and clamoured for my 
removal. They were not to be satisfied, many 
of them, with my simple removal, but named 
who my successor should be. I took no steps 
to answer these complaints but continued to 
do my duty, as I understood it, to the best 
of my ability.’ Surely the Duke of Welling- 
ton would have read these ‘ Memoirs’ with 
pleasure.”’ 

‘*The elections of 1862 had gone against 
the party which was for prosecuting the war 
at all costs and at all risks until the Union 
was saved ... Unless a great success came to 
restore the spirit of the North, it seemed 
probable that the draft [conscription] would 
be resisted, that men would begin to desert, 
and that the power to capture and ‘punish 
deserters would be lost. It was Grant’s con- 
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viction that there was nothing left to be done 
but ‘to go forward to a decisive victory ’.”’ 
To dispossess the Confederates of Vicksburg 
was of the highest importance, but not till the 
end of April, 1863, had Grant’s plan suc- 
ceeded. ‘‘ Though Vicksburg was not yet 
taken, and though he was in the enemy’s 
country, with vast river and the stronghold of 
Vicksburg between him and his base of sup- 
plies, yet he ‘ felt a degree of relief scarcely 
ever equalled, since I was on dry ground on 
the same side of the river with the enemy.’ 
And indeed from this moment his success was 
continuous.” 

We are happy in believing that Grant’s 
delicacy of respect for his vanquished foeman 
is typical of warriors, but even so there can 
be few scenes of purer comedy and serener 
pathos than the interview between Lee and 
Grant. ‘‘In my rough travelling suit, the 
uniform of a private with the straps of a 
lieutenant-general, I must have contrasted 
very strangely with a man so handsomely 
dressed, six feet high and of faultless form. 
But this was not a matter that I thought of 
until afterwards. We soon fell into a con- 
versation about old army times... Our con- 
versation grew so pleasant that I almost forgot 
the object of our meeting ’’—the arrangement 
of the terms for Lee’s surrender. ‘‘I said 
that I meant merely that his army should 
lay down their arms, not to take them up 
again during the continuance of the war un- 
less duly and properly exchanged.’’ Lee 
acquiesced, and Grant proceeded to write out 
the terms of surrender, in doing which it 
occurred to him that, (1), it would be an un- 
necessary humiliation to the officers to call 
upon them to surrender their side-arms, and 
also that they would be glad to retain their 
private horses and effects ; (2) the men in the 
ranks would scarcely be able to put in a crop 
to carry themselves and their families through 
the next winter without the aid of the horses 
they were then riding. To each of these sug- 
gestions Lee said that it would have a very 
happy effect on the army. The war was at an 
end, 


THE summer number of the Journal of the 

Society for Army Historical Research con- 
tains articles on the Tartan manufacturers 
of Stirling and bonnet makers of Kilmarnock ; 
on the Lincolnshires at Omdurman, Septem- 
ber 1898 (diary of Lieut. Hamilton Hodgson) ; 
on Colonel J. P. Fereira, of ‘‘ Fereira’s 
House,”’ and Notes on the Spanish Succession 
War (gleanings from W.O. IV and other 
sources in the Public Record Office). 











Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A CHOICE TERNARY. 


BetaTtepD IssuEsS oF ELIzaABETHAN P Lays. 


N 1662 was published ‘ Gratiae Theatrales, 
or a Choice Ternary of English Plays Com- 
posed upon especial occasions by several in- 
genious persons.’ The volume contains three 
plays brought together by “‘ R.D.’’ (or, as he 
is addressed in commendatory _ verses, 
‘“ R.F.”’): ‘Grim the Collier of Croydon, or 
The Devil and his Dame’ by I. T., ‘ Thorney 
Abbey, or The London Maid’ by T. W., and 
‘The Marriage Broker, or The Pander’ by 
M. W., Master of Arts: The first of these 
plays has been identified as, in all probability, 
a version of ‘ The devell and his dame’ for 
which Henslowe made part payment to Wil- 
liam Haughton May 6, 1600.1 ‘ Thorney 
Abbey’ has also been discussed as a late 
revision of an early play, by E. H. C. Oli- 
phant, who suggests that the ‘‘T. W.’’ may 
stand for Thomas Watson.2 No English play 
by Watson survives to provide means of com- 
parison, and in view of the ascription of 
Haughton’s ‘Devil and his Dame’ to 
“I. T.’’, and the coeval ascription of Shir- 
ley’s ‘ Constant Maid’ to ‘“ T. B.’’3 as well 
as that of the decidedly non-Jonsonian ‘ Guy 
of Warwick’ to ‘'B. J.’’,4 the evidence of 
the initials would appear nugatory. The 
initials attached to such early Restoration 
publications indicate only that the proprietors 
considered initials more inviting to pur- 
chasers than complete anonymity, or, at most, 
that the persons who ‘‘ edited ’’ the plays for 
the press initialled their handiwork. Oliphant 
mentions several literary Masters of Arts 
whose names fit the initials ‘‘M. W.” 
attached to ‘The Marriage Broker,’ but this 
I fear was labour in vain. 
Although not necessarily by Thomas Wat- 








1 See W. Haughton, ‘Englishmen for my 
Money,’ ed. A. C. Baugh, 1917; and H. Dugdale 
Sykes, ‘The Authorship of ‘ Grim, the Collier of 
Croydon ’,’ Modern Language Review, xiv (1919), 
pp. 245-246. j 

2 * Elizabethan Problems of Authorship,’ Modern 
Philology, viii (1911), pp. 26-27. t 

3 When issued zs ‘ Love will find out the Way, 
1661. y 
4 When issued in 1661. I have suggested a date 
c. 1593 for the composition of this play, in ‘A 
Contemporary Attack upon Shakespeare.’ Shake- 
sneare Association Bulletin, xvi (1941), pp. 42-49. 
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son, ‘ Thorney Abbey’ is certainly an early 
play, probably belonging in its original form 
to the period 1590-1600. I believe that all 
three of the plays in ‘The Choice Ternary ’ 
were written originally before the death of 
Shakespeare, were revamped for the stage be- 
fore the closing of the theatres, and were 
sketchily revised for the press after 1660. 
Alone of the three, ‘The Marriage Broker, 
or The Pander’ seems to have excited no 
curiosity—perhaps for the very good reason 
that it is an almost unendurable play. Mr. 
Derrick and Captain Hog divide between 
them the functions indicated in the title, and 
a mixture of scenes of low life with an im- 
possibly complicated series of intrigues, cal- 
culated to bring together in marriage a mis- 
cellany of bourgedis young folk, serves to fill 
out a comedy of a type increasingly common 
during the period 1600-1642. The play is in- 
teresting, however, in the problem of date 
and authorship which it presents. 

In the first act of ‘The Marriage Broker ’ 
occur the lines; 

- + » I never heard 
Of a Court fashion yet in swearing 
And besides the Proclamation forbids it. 


This appears to date the text near to the 
year of publication, for the allusion seems cer- 
tainly to ‘A Proclamation against Vicious, 
Debauched, and Prophane Persons,’ May 30 
[1660] wherewith Charles II advertised his 
strict morality to his reclaimed subjects. But 
a mere stroke of the pen would have sufficed 
to manufacture ‘‘ Proclamation’’ out of 
“Parliament,’”’ and ‘‘ Parliament’’ would 
have made these lines a clear allusion to ‘‘ An 
Acte to Restraine Abuses,’’ which was 
directed against profanity in plays, and was 
of vital concern to playwrights in the period 
following May 27, 1606. In various parts 
of the play, such strokes of the pen seem to 
have been employed to bring old allusions up 
to date. One amusing illustration allows us 
to see the process of modernization in actual 
operation, A gull from the country has gone 
to a London playhouse for the first time, has 
seen ‘ Lucrece,’ and is smitten by the heroine : 
“She was 2 handsome wench,”’ he exclaims, 
to which his guide replies, 


A wench Sir, *twas a boy did personate 
Unto those times, a well becoming fate 
But then was then, and women now are women. 
(p. 49 
It is apparent that the humour of the original 
play had depended upon the presence of a 
y actor who was mistaken by the gull for 


a real woman. Some change in the speech 








seemed necessary in 1662 owing to the appear- 
ance of real women upon the stage, and the 
reviser awkwardly inserted the lines which I 
have italicised. These place the ‘‘ boy” who 
“did personate’’ back in Roman times, the 
period of the action of ‘“‘ Lucrece.’”’ The 
speakers, however, have not attended a play 
in Rome, but one in their own London, and 
the addition has rendered their conversation 
oddly illogical. Throughout, the revision of 
1662 was probably a matter of substituted 
words and phrases, and half-hearted inter- 
lineation. 

The version revised in 1662 may have be- 
longed to the decade preceding the closing of 
the theatres. At that time Brome, Glap- 
thorne, and Nabbes were trying to cap each 
other’s attempts to complicate comic intrigue, 
and in their manner but without their skill 
(certainly without Brome’s skill) the author 
of ‘The Marriage Broker,’ sometimes resort- 
ing to long explanatory speeches, has supplied 
a congeries of multiple courtships, concealed 
identities, and romantic biographical back- 
grounds, That some Caroline author was him- 
self reworking older material is suggested by 
the scenes involving the misadventures of the 
errant country heir, Crab, ill-served by Dick 
the Falconer until salvaged by Tom the Hunts- 
man, These scenes, somewhat better than the 
rest, have an older atmosphere. Not only 
does Crab go to see the tragedy of ‘ Lucrece’ 
(? Heywood’s ‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ 1603-1608) 
and offer a friend better entertainment on St. 
Crispin’s Day than seeing ‘‘ the gentle craft ’’ 
(? Dekker’s ‘ Shoemaker’s Holiday,’ 1599, and 
popular for some years thereafter), but, as a 
conspicuous gull, is offered a horn-book (? 
Dekker’s ‘Gull’s Horn Book,’ 1609). The 
name of the marriage broker himself, as the 
text explicitly indicates (p. 74) was suggested 
by that of Derrick the hangman. Derrick 
had ceased to be hangman long before 1662, 
and although he was still functioning in 1642, 
he was of greatest topical interest about 1610. 
A number of allusions in the play suggest a 
date of composition about 1610. 

A clue to the identity of the original author 
may occur in the lines, 


Goodwit. Sir the first element of a Courtier is 
To be in debt, the Criss-cross is the last. 
Crabb. Let me alone, Ile learn that lesson 
quickly , 
If that thy care will purchase me a Book, 
I mean a man of legible belief. 
Goodwit. Doubt not of store of Horn-books 
in the cittie. 


Certainly Crab needs no horn-book to make 
him a fool, and ‘‘ Fool without Book ”’ would 
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- make a fair title for the play. The probable 
date of the Crab scenes, and the appearance 
of William Rowley’s ‘ Fool Without Book ’ in 
Moseley’s list of manuscript plays, Stationers’ 
Register 1653, never to be heard of again,® 
suggests a possibility for the provenance of 
the text of 1662. However, I am by no means 
certain that any part of ‘The Marriage 
Broker’ is good enough for Rowley. 


LFRED HARBAGE. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


“POE” ON INTEMPERANCE. 


(clx. 405.) 


At the reference, in 1931, Miss ANNIE 

Epwarp Barcus announced the discovery 
in ‘ Sterling’s Southern Fifth Reader,’ 1866, 
at pp. 254f. of an article of four paragraphs, 
entitled ‘‘ Intemperance’’ and ascribed to 
Poe. This she quoted only in part. Subse- 
quent ‘‘ bibliographies ’’ of Poe have noticed 
the item, and Dr, Robertson gave a facsimile 
of the full text, but almost all students of Poe 
have practically forborne to discuss the 
authenticity of the item. In the circum- 
siances of a posthumous ascription, such as 
this, where the ascriber failed to give any 
reason for the attribution, this is not surpris- 
ing. The chances of a hoax were obviously 
great, but it is known that almost at the end 
of his life, Poe had joined the Washington- 
ians, and it seemed possible that he had made 
a speech on that occasion, of which a copy had 
in some way come to the hands of the editor 
ef the schoolbook, perhaps in MS. I know 
this view was held by my friend, Mr. David 
K. Jackson, of Duke University, and that I 
inclined to share it, The other possibilities 
were, of course, that the compiler had selected 
the lines from some review he thought to be 
Poe’s, or had found it in print in some earlier 
and unknown place. 

Recently Mr. E. J. Wessen, in the Book- 
seller’s Catalogue, Midland Notes, No. 17, 
1941, pointed out that the article had 
appeared, ascribed to Poe, far earlier than 
had been supposed. It occurs at pp. 300-301 
of ‘ The Southern First Class Book ; or exer- 
cises in reading and declamation. Selected 
principally from American Authors.’ . . By 
M. M. Mason, A.B., Principal of the Vine- 
ville Academy. Macon: [Georgia,] 1839. Of 

5 For the possible fate of some of the Moseley 
plays, I have suggested appropriation by Restora- 
tion playwrights, ‘ Elizabethan-Restoration Palimp- 
SS Language Review, xxxv (1940), pp. 


the first edition there is a copy in the Library 
of Congress; of a second, dated 1840, the New 
York Historical Society has a copy, appar- 
ently from the same plates as the first. I 
here reprint the full text of the earliest ver 
sion copied from a photostat. I believe there 
are probably other copies and later issues in 
existence. The Mason text shows slight verbal 
differences from the Sterling text; the latter 
probably was revised by the later editor. 


LESSON CLXXIII. 
INTEMPERANCE.—POE. 


We have thus far considered Intemperance with 
reference to its effects upon individuals and private 
communities; but are we not authorized to extend 
our view? and in-doing so, can we not discern 
its baneful influence, not only on individuals and 
private communities, but upon the sacred institu- 
tions of our country? 

Does not the history of that great and glorious 
nation, whose poetry and eloquence have dazzled 
whilst they instructed us, and whose prowess in 
arms has been surpassed by no nation on earth, 
teach us this salutary lesson, that luxury and effe- 
minacy will paralyze the best institutions, and open 
a door to the entrance of tyranny so wide, that 
no human effort can prevent its encroachment? 
The luxury of the Roman nation consisted not in 
the extravagancy of her citizens, the costliness of 
her shows, and the magnificence of her palaces 
alone; but in the excesses of the table, and her 
bacchanalian indulgences, producing a state of 
morals indicated by scenes of lewdness and de- 
bauchery, the details of which, no one possessed 
of one feeling of delicacy, could peruse without 
sensations of the most unqualified disgust. 

That proud and independent nation who, having 
by her military discipline, her capacity to endure 
fatigue and hardship, and above all, her high sense 
of the value of freedom,—not only drove back the 
armies of the foreign invader, but extended her 
conquests so far as to be denominated the mistress 
of the world. After accomplishing all this, and 
in effecting it, enduring without a murmur, the 
scorching heat of the torrid, and the chilling cold 
of the frigid zones,—by the withering influence of 
luxury and excess became the willing dupe of the 
designing and ambitious, and tamely submitted to 
the yoke of tyranny. 

In a government like our own, in which all 
power resides in the people, and where those who 
govern and legislate, do so by the will and per- 
mission of their constituents, it will ever be found 
that the representatives of the ople not only 
maintain the political principles, but likewise per- 
sonate the moral character of the majority they 
represent. Show me a profligate and intemperate 
representative, and I will guide you to a licentious 
and drunken community. It cannot be otherwise, 


the one follows the other as certainly as the effect 
follows the cause. 


While this discovery destroys the hypo- 
thesis of the speech to the Washingtonians, it 
by no means simplifies the problem of authen- 





ticity. The appearance of the item in print 
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during Poe’s lifetime, and the absence of any 
known denial of authorship by Poe, is on its 
face a strong argument for authenticity. It 
is by no means impossible that the compiler 
may have bought the contribution from Poe, 
and although it is obviously an extract, it 
may be that he cut it down. It is also possible 
that he had found the paragraphs in some 
place which he thought made it clear that Poe 
was the author. But whether he was correctly 
informed or not is problematical, for Mason 
is not known to have had dealings with Poe, 
and unhappily the book appeared in a remote 
part of the country, and is just the kind of 
volume Poe himself may never have laid eyes 
on, The argument from lack of repudiation 
therefore is weakened. Hypotheses to be con- 
sidered are that this was the work of some 
other man named Poe, whose name became 
confused by Mason with Edgar Poe. That 
the thing was a joke, alas, is by no means 
impossible. Poe did not drink so much before 
1842 for it to have been a very apparent joke, 
and incidentally, he never approved, though 
he often practised the use of too much liquor. 
The attack on politicians falls in with his 
usual feelings, to some extent, and of course, 
if requested to write for a schoolbook Poe 
might well have modelled his style partly with 
a view to the readers. Still, the second para- 
graph seems to me rather bombastic for Poe. 
In the absence of further evidence, I am not 
willing to condemn the article at present. 
But on the whole I am inclined to classify it 
as one to be ‘‘doubtfully rejected from the 
canon of Poe’s works’’ or at best only to be 
referred to with a caveat that no real cer- 
tainty of the authorship can yet be had. 


T. O. Masport, 
New York. 


PETER FABELL AND DR. FAUSTUS. 


ECENT editors of the ‘Merry Devil of 
Edmonton,’ Oliphant and Manly, have 
noted that the play is in the magic tradition 
of ‘Faustus’ and ‘Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay.’! Professor Manly makes the plaus- 
ible suggestion that the author of this delight- 
ful romantic comedy, which enjoyed great 
popularity with seventeenth-century audi- 
ences, probably received the stimulus for com- 
position from the success of the earlier plays 





1‘ Merry Devil of Edmonton’: ed., with intro., 
E. H. C. Oliphant, ‘ Elizabethan Dramatists Other 
than Shakespeare ’ (New York, 1931), p. 422; ed., 
with critical essay, J.-M. Manly, ‘ Representative 
English Comedies ’ (New York. 1913), II, 505. 





by Marlowe and Greene.? It is interesting to 
remember, too, that the ‘Merry Devil’ was 
at one time erroneously attributed to Shakes- 
peare,> perhaps with less injustice to the 
Bard than any other attribution. Even now, 
long after its successful run on the English 
stage, critics generally concur as to its ex- 
cellent qualities, with Professor Brooke ven- 
turing that it is perhaps the best romantic 
comedy outside Shakespeare.4 After reading 
its counterfeit companion pieces, one sees that 
it does honour to the Shakespeare apocrypha. 

There is for us a peculiar interest in the 
crucial Induction to the ‘ Merry Devil.’ It 
introduces the necromantic gaiety of Peter 
Fabell that is made no more of later, having 
no structural connection with the plot of the 
play. Scholars have remarked the similarity 
of this business to ‘ Faustus,’5 but they have 
unaccountably neglected to demonstrate the 
extended parallels with the predicament of 
Dr. Faustus, which run always to comedy and 
sometimes to outright parody.® 

In the very first lines of the Induction, the 





2 Op. cit., p. 508. 

3 Cf. E. K. Chambers, ‘ The Elizabethan Stage’ 
(Oxford, 1923), III, 489. 

4 Tucker Brooke, ‘The Tudor Drama’ (New 
York, 1911), p. 277. For its popularity, with a 
listing of the quartos, see Brooke (ed..), ‘ The 
Shakespeare Apocrypha’ (Oxford, 1908), pp. 
XXXVi-ii. * 

5 Cf., for example, F. E. Schelling, ‘ Elizabethan 
Drama.’ 1558-1642 (New York, 1908), I, 389; 
‘The Tudor Drama,’ p. 278. Brooke, in ‘ The Re- 
putation of Christopher Marlowe’ (Transactions 
of Connecticut Academy of Arts and _ Sciences, 
XXV [1922], 351-408), has shown very clearly the 
great popularity of ‘ Faustus,’ with other of Mar- 
lowe’s plays, in defining the reputation of this 
dramatist. He cites many parallels, but none from 
the ‘ Merry Devil,’ which again receives only bare 
mention (p. 373). Indeed, this mention, ‘“* that 
‘ Faustus ’ inspired important elements in the plot 
of . . . ‘The Merry Devil of Edmonton ’,” needs 
a corrective; for we know that the plot of the 
play, apart from the Induction, shows little or no 
reliance upon either the Induction or the type 
represented by Dr. Faustus. 

6 Though he gives no more than the usual 
attention to this parallel, R. R. Potter, in an un- 
published dissertation, ‘Some Aspects of the 
Supernatural in English Comedy from the Origins 
to 1642,’ traces the comic assimilation of necro- 
mantic and similar materials which were often- 
times the business of tragedies. He says, signi- 
ficantly, that “no serious devil-drama of any 
merit followed ‘Doctor Faustus’.” For abstract, 


see Univ. of North Carolina Record, Research in 
Progress, No. 236 (July 1, 1826), pp. 42-45. Cf. 
further, for this comic assimilation, Percy Simp- 
of Marlowe’s ‘ Doctor 
Eng. Assn. 


son, “The 1604 Text 
Faustus ’,”” ‘Essays and Studies,’ 
(Oxford, 1921). VII, 143-144. 
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necromancer Peter Fabell is awakened to hor- 
ror by the “tolling of this fatall chime ’’ in 
the middle of the night, just as all horrors 
converge upon Dr, Faustus, according to the 
same convention, with the final midnight 
hour.’ At that time Coreb, an infernal spirit, 
promptly appears to fulfill the compact by 
carrying him off to Hell. As Fabell pleads 
against his fate, crying, ‘‘overwhelme me 
with this globe of earth,’’® he echoes the cry 
of Dr. Faustus, ‘‘ Mountains and hills, come, 
come, and fall on me.’’? Though not so dis- 
tempered as his prototype, Fabell eagerly 
begs Coreb for time to ‘‘ Dispatch some busi- 
ness that I haue to doe,’ and asks him to 
repose meanwhile in his chair, which was 
earlier described as ‘‘ Necromanticke.’’!1 
Coreb agrees and sits down. 

Fabell again lapses into soliloquy, bewail- 
ing the fact that his soul, which cost ‘‘ the 
deere pretious blood of her redeemer,’’!2 should 
go to Hell; and again he is resounding Dr. 
Faustus’ plea for an end to pain, ‘‘ for 
Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransom’d 
me.”’5_ Fabell has lost his soul througlr 
knowledge, which may lead man 

downe into the depth of hell, 

When men in their owne pride striue to know more 
Then man should know! 14 

In colloquy with Dr. Faustus, Mephistopheles 
explains that Lucifer is now prince of devils 
because of his ‘‘ aspiring pride and insolence ; 
For which God threw him from the face of 
heaven’’; and ‘those forever damned with 
him are the ‘‘ unhappy spirits’’ that ‘‘ con- 
spir’d against our God with Lucifer.’"5 So 
Fabell states that 

Man, striving still to finde the depth of euill, 
Seeking to be a God, becomes a Deuill.16 





7 * The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus,’ ed. 
F. S. Boas (New York, 1932), V, ii, 137 et seq. 
References are to this edition. 

8 ‘Merry Devil, Shak. Apoc., Ind., 1, 22. 
References are to this edition. Manly, in his text 
(op. cit., p. 507), without reference to Marlowe, 
compares this passage to the “heap of sand, as 
high as from the earth to the heauens” in the 
* Faust’ book. But it is obviously closer in dic- 
tion and grammar to the passage from ‘ Faustus ’ 
quoted above. 

9 * Faustus.’ V, ii, 156. 

10 *‘ Merry Devil,’ Ind., 1, 39. ; 

ll Prol., 1. 37. For the legend of this magic 
chair by which Fabell beguiles the devil, see 
Hazlitt- sley, ‘Old English Plays’ (4th ed., 
London, 1875), X, 207, n. 1. 

12 ‘ Merry Devil,’ Ind., 1. 43. 

13 ‘ Faustus,’ V. ii, 171; cf. 150-151. 

14 ‘ Merry Devil,’ Ind., ll. 46-48. 

15 ‘ Faustus,’ I, iii, 70-75. 

16 ‘ Merry Devil,’ Ind., Il. 58-59. 





- @ken the author of the ‘Merry Devil’ 








mockingly twists the story, turning tragedy 
into comedy, doubtless with a strong recollec- 
tion of the famous play that had come to the 
stage about fifteen years before. Coreb asks 
Fabell if he is done, who says yes, inviting the 
spirit to come and take him off. But Coreb 
finds himself powerless to rise from the chair 
to which the necromancer has bound him by 
enchantments. Thereupon Fabell exultingly 
derides the ‘‘ minister of darkness,’’ refusing 
all his pleas for freedom unless 
thou giue me libertie to see 

Seauen yeares more, before thou sease on mee.17 
To this plea, even if it is less eloquent than 
the impassioned but futile implorations of Dr. 
Faustus, Coreb submits, though not without 
warning that at the end of the seven-year 
extension he will be prompt in arriving to 
carry Fabell off to Hell. 

In the play itself we hear no more of all 
this bizarre business, not even of the compact, 
and Fabell’s infrequent appearances do not 
project him with any of the appurtenances or 
characteristics of the necromancer. The author 
of this charming comedy, whoever he may 
have been, capitalized on the predilection of 
contemporary audiences for Marlovian pro- 
tagonists, a predilection perhaps growing stale 
towards the end of the century, by means of 
a clever parody in which his superman, the 
necromancer Fabell, clearly outshines Dr. 
Faustus in temporarily having the upper 
hand over even the agent of Lucifer. After 
this disjointed Induction, which doubtless 
spelled much for contemporaries that we are 
apt to miss, there was no reason for the 
spectator to be impatiently curious in await- 
ing the outcome, for the Prologue had con- 
cluded with the mild premonitory command: 

Sit with a pleased eye, vntill you know 

The Commicke end of our sad Tragique show. 

JosepH HorRiLL. 

University of North Carolina, U.S.A. 


STEVENSON’S ‘ CATRIONA.’ 
I 


HIOGRAPHERS and critics of Stevenson 

have agreed on two facts: (1) that he 
had an exceptional faculty for weaving his 
own memories into his fiction, and (2) that 
the memory of his youth in Scotland was 
particularly active during the last years of 
exile, at the time when he was writing 
‘ Catriona.’ 





17 Ibid., Ml. 71-72. 
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Such unlike observers as J. A. Steuart, 
Graham Balfour, Henry James and Stevenson 
himself are in complete concurrence here : 


Stevenson had this in common with Byron, that 
he could not help dropping into autobiography.1 

He had no vast memory like Scott’s, but he 
remembered to a most unusual extent his own emo- 
tions and sensations, and the events of his past 
life, and what remained in his mind preserved its 
freshness and a lifelike sharpness of outline.2 

Nothing is. more interesting than the rich way 
in which, in ‘ Weir of Hermiston ’ and ‘ Catriona,’ 
the predominant imaginative Scot reasserts himself 
after gaps and lapses, distractions and deflections 
superficially extreme. 


Balfour headed the third chapter of his ‘ Life ’ 
by a quotation from the ‘ Letters’: ‘‘I am 
one of the few people in the world who do 


not forget their own lives.”4 At the begin- 
ning of the ‘ Life’ he quoted from the nostal- 
gic dedication of ‘Catriona’: ‘‘ The sights 


and thoughts of my youth pursue me;.. .’’5 

In spite of this unanimous agreement ‘that 
Stevenson wrote largely out of his own past, 
I have found no suggestion of any personal 
memory as an original for Catriona, except 
one that is vague and remote : 

. . . Catriona herself, the proud, innocent High- 
land girl, recalling (possibly recalled by, for 
Stevenson never forgot his past impressions), “the 
simplest, most naive specimen of girlhood ever I 
saw . - - SO innocent and fresh, so perfectly modest 
without the least touch of prudery,” who had 
charmed the boy Stevenson for a few happy hours 
spent in a Highland setting.6 
Is there no more immediate (and more prob- 
able) original than this in Stevenson’s ex- 
perience ? 

II 


Not all critics have agreed regarding the 
effectiveness of Catriona as a character—even 
Stevenson preferred Miss Grant at times ; but 
there has been no disagreement about her 
purity and her virginal charm. William 
Archer called her ‘‘ that pearl of maiden- 
hood ’’ ;?7 William Watson hailed her as ‘‘ the 
innocent Highland Maid ’’;8 Francis Watt 
wrote: ‘‘ She is the most charming woman 





1 J. A. Steuart, ‘ Robert ee _ Man 
and Works’ (London, 1924), I, 
2 Graham Balfour, ‘ The Life ~ ‘Robert Louis 
Stevenson ’ (Thistle ed.), II, 202. 
3 Henry James, ‘ Notes on Novelists’ (London, 
1914), p. 16. 
ie 195. 


4 Op. cit., 
5 Ibid., 1, 1. 
6 Rosaline Masson, ‘ The Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson ’ (New York, 1923), p. 342. 
1 New Review, January, 1895. 
“Written in a Copy of Mr. 


Stevenson’s 
waa sa 





that appears in all Stevenson’s many pages 
. Her Highland idioms, her Highland ways, 
her Highland pride are delightful.’’? 

Yet in the story itself, the last page of the 
first chapter is devoted to the bank- -porter’s 
warning that Catriona is a common prosti- 
tute; the painted women of Rotterdam jostle 
and mock David and Catriona ih the streets 
at night; when David tries to pass Catriona 
off as his sister, he blushes at the suspicions 
of the elderly correspondent at Leyden ; James 
More Says of his daughter, ‘* Her character is 
gone ’’; and Catriona cries, rejecting what she 
regards as a forced marriage, “‘ I prefer to be 
disgraced ! ’ ; 

All these details, with the fragmentary but 
haunting suggestions of her extreme youth, 
slenderness, grey eyes, and high complexion, 
recall Steuart’s description of a Highland girl 
whom Stevenson had known (and had sought 
to marry) in Edinburgh: 

She was very young, and is reported to have 
been noted for her beauty. She has been des- 
cribed to me by one who saw her as slim and 
dark, very trim and neat, with jet-black hair and 
a complexion that needed no cosmetics to make it 
rosy and alluring.10 

Ill 


Stevenson drew on his own experience for 
scene and incident, with a frequency that has 
been often pointed out. Even more could be 
said of his extraordinary sensitiveness to 
proper names, which he borrowed freely from 
real life or from his own earlier writings. He 
changed the spelling of his own middle name 
from Lewis because he detested a man who 
bore that name. Champdivers, a name 
obscurely assigned to the former lover of 
Blanche (in ‘ The Sire de Malétroit’s Door ’), 
reappears with a special flourish long after- 
wards as the maternal name adopted by the 
hero of ‘ St. Ives’; the name of the innkeeper 
Bazin (from ‘ An Inland Voyage’) recurs as 
the name of the innkeeper near the end of 
‘Catriona.”41_ John Gaunt’s daughter Are- 
thusa and his former slave-ship Arethusa (in 
: Admiral wag ) were named for Steven- 
son’s canoe in ‘ Inland Voyage.’ 

More especially "Rercneon delighted to in- 
troduce the names of his friends and rela- 
tives. He told Sheriff Maconochie, ‘“‘ Some 
day I must take your name in vain in a book 
. . , and this he did much later in ‘ The 
Master of Ballantrae.’’"!2_ He told Mrs. Dale 





9*RS.L. (London, 1913), pp. 140, 270. 
1. 


10 Op. cit., I 
11 Watt, op. cit., pp. 190, 194. 


12 Rosaline Masson, ‘I Can Remember Robert 





Louis Stevenson ’ (New York, 1923), p. 101. 
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that he had made her husband a jailer on the 
Bass Rock (in ‘ Catriona’) because the name 
should be connected with those parts.5 To 
his own beloved Alison Cunningham he wrote 
that the girl at Limekilns (who later took 
charge of the nursery in David Balfour’s 
home) was named Hastie (Mrs. Cunningham’s 
maiden name): ‘‘. . . I conceive she was an 
ancestor of yours: as David Balfour was no 
doubt some kind of relative of mine.’’!4 

Such a list could be extended almost in- 
definitely ; but critics have come to a. pause 
with Catriona. Francis Watt, remarking on 
the actual names of James More’s numerous 
progeny, observed that there was no Catriona 
among them; ‘‘ even her name is an inven- 
tion.’’15 

Catriona is an invention for the family of 
the historical character James More ; but was 
it so for Stevenson’s own memories? Steven- 
son not only preferred to call her father 
Drummond (instead of the alternative names 
which were easily available); he named the 
daughter Catriona (often varied as Catrine 
and Katrine) Drummond. 

According to the researches of J. A. Steuart, 
the Highland girl whom Stevenson had loved 
in Edinburgh (and who, Steuart supposed, 
had dropped out of his writings after his early 
poems, although not out of his memory) had 
this same name—Kate Drummond. 

IV 

Henry James, ardent admirer of ‘ Catriona’ 
and subtlest and most penetrating of Steven- 
son’s critics and friends, wrote of Stevenson’s 
letters as ‘‘ personal records ’’ which ‘‘ posi- 
tively make for the risked indiscretion.’’ 
According to James, ‘‘ Stevenson never 
covered his tracks, and the tracks prove per- 
haps to be what most attaches us.’’!6 

I have sought to point out one track which, 
if not covered, has been at least overlooked. 


Joun Ropert Moore. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 


Theatrical Words—(continued). 
8. Behind the Curtain. 
B. The Players, 
(i). The ‘‘ Lines of Business,” ete. 
1831. 
Actinc Part, Not in ‘0.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 





13 Ibid., p. 12. 

14 * New Letters’ (Thistle ed.), p. 216. 
15 Op. cit., p. 141. 

16 Op. cit., p. 4. 





of Mrs. Siddons,’ by James Boaden, vol. 
ii, p. 244 (Colburn and Bentley, 2nd ed. 
1831) : 

“The Cleopatra of Dryden had nothing 
that suited her, and did not range among 
her acting parts.”’ 

1827-(1864). 

Actor-ManaGer. ‘Life and Times of 
Frederick Reynolds,’ vol. ii, p. 126. Foot- 
note (Colburn 2nd ed, 1827): 

““T speak of Actor-managers both in town, 
and in country.”’ 

1839. 

Amateur Actor, Not in ‘0O.E.D,’ 
‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. 
Mathews, vol. iii, p. 68. Footnote 
(Bentley, 1839) : 

“Capt. Ashe (a celebrated amateur actor, 
and companionable man),”’ 

1779-(1865). 

Breecues’ Part (8). ‘ Memoirs of Thomas 
Holeroft,’ vol. iii. 250 (Longman 
omy quoting letter dated 30 Oct. 


‘“‘ Who on the stage, has considerable merit 
in breeches’ parts, coquets, etc.’’ 

1860. ‘Dramatic Reminiscences,’ by 
George Vandenhoff, p. 5 (Cooper and! Hot- 
ten, 1860): 

“Her speciality had been what are tech- 
nically called breeches parts.”’ 

1766-(1850). 

CHAMBERMAID (1). ‘Correspondence of 
Garrick,’ vol. i, p. 288 (Colburn 2nd ed. 
1835), quoting letter dated 9 June, 1766: 

“The chambermaids and all the girls, like- 
wise a number more [of parts] that she is 
studied in.’’ 

1830. ‘Retrospections of the Stage,’ by 
John Bernard, vol. i, p. 281 (Colburn and 
Bentley 1830) : 

‘*A chambermaid actress of great merit.” 

1864-(1883). 

CHARACTER Actor (19). ‘ Glimpses of Real 
Life, as seen in the Theatrical World, and 
in Bohemia,’ by Peter Paterson, p. 208 
(Edinburgh. Nimmo. 1864): 

“ As exemplified in light, low, eccentric and 
character actors.”’ 


1860-(1866). 
CHARACTER-PartT. ‘ Dramatic Reminiscen- 
ces,’ by George Vandenhoff, p. 1% 


(Cooper and Hotten 1860): 
** So excellent an actor in certain character 
parts, eccentric and comic.’’ 
1856. 
Curtp Actress. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ ‘ Mimic 
Life,’ by Mrs, Ritchie, p. 295 (Boston 
1856) : 
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“Little knew the poor child-actress of the 
wondrous beauties of nature.’’ 

1860-(No date). 

ComéprenNE, No date in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Dramatic Reminiscences,’ by George 
Vandenhoff, p. 73 (Cooper and Hotten. 
1860) : 

“And the position was soon conceded to 
her of the first comédienne on the Eng- 
lish stage.’’ 

1859. 

Comic Man. Not in ‘O.E.D.’  ‘ Thirty 
Five Years of a Dramatic Author’s Life,’ 
by Edward Fitzball, vol’ ii, p. 115 
(Newby 1859) : 

“Till, at the conclusion, the comic man 
falls into a horsepond, off the stage.”’ 

1828-(1866). 

CorypHEE, ‘Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre,’ by John Ebers, p. 74 (Ains- 
worth 1828) : 

‘* Nor was the scarcity of dresses confined 
to the coryphées and figurantes of the 
ballet.”’ 

1840. ‘ The Stage, both Before and Behind 
the Curtain,’ by Alfred Bunn, vol. i, p. 
36 (Bentley. 1840): 

‘“With numerous coryphees, and some- 
where about one hundred figurantes.’’ 
1853. ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ by J. 
R. Planché, vol. iv, p. 290 (Coll. Edn. 
French. 1879): ‘Mr. Buckstone’s 

Ascent of Mount Parnassus.’ 1853: 

“ What forms and faces! 

Such Coryphées can never want good 
places.”’ 
1794. ; 

Dress Part, Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, 
vol. i, p. 127 (Bentley 1838) quoting letter 
dated 28 Dec. 1794: 

‘Nothing can be more disagreeable to me 
than doing any dress part.” ro a 
[In modern theatrical parlance this is 
called a ‘‘ costume part.’’] 


1849. 
Eccentric. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in the theatri- 
cal sense, ‘ The Theatrical Programme,’ 


No. 3, p. 33, 17 June 1849: “ee te 

“And equally rejecting a very vivacious 
character because it borders on ‘ eccen- 
tric’ comedy.’’ 

1860. ‘The Cowells in America,’ by M. 
Willson Disher, p. 162 (Oxford, 1934) 
quoting diary of 20 Sept. 1860: 

“He applied to Mr. Carter of the Metro- 
politan Theatre, Baltimore, by telegraph 

for an engagement— . . . ‘Give me an 

engagement—Heavy business, eccentric, 








light, or low comedy—Salisbury ’.”’ 

1860. Cornhill II, 748 (1860): 

“Known respectively as ‘ eccentric come- 
dian’ and ‘ utility’ actor.” 

[This is the second ‘O.E.D.’ quotation 
under Utility (5a.). ] 

1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ 
by Peter Paterson, p. 208 (Edinburgh. 
Nimmo 1864). 

1888. 

Extra-GENTLEMEN. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘A 
Society Clown,’ by George Grossmith, p. 
114 (Arrowsmith (1888) : 


“Were what is technically known as 
“ extra-gentlemen ’.”’ 
1902. 
Extras. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in the theatrical 
sense. ‘Random Reminiscences,’ by 


Charles Brookfield, p. 124 (Arnold 1902) : 

“Tt had been decided to reduce the 
number of ‘ extras’ by six.’’ 

[In view of the wide use of this word 
in the film industry, early instances 
should be noted. ] 

1748. 

Ficure-Dancer, Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘The 
Knights,’ by Samuel Foote, Wks iii, p. 
31 (Produced : 1748) : 

*“Mynheer Vancaper, a Dutch figure- 
dancer at the opera house in the Hay- 
market.”’ 

1753. ‘The Englishman in Paris,’ by 
Samuel Foote, p. 22 (Paul Vaillant 1763) 
(Produced: Haymarket Theatre, 1753): 

“Nine Figure-dances exported in Septem- 
ber.’’ 

‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 
Mrs. Mathews. vol. i, p. 122 (Bentley, 
1838), quoting letter dated 9 Nov., 1794: 

““In which I am obliged to dance as a 
figure-dancer.”’ 

1858-(1898). 

Heavy Fatuer (a) (21 Supp.). ‘The Maid 
and the Magpie Travestie,’ by H. J. 
Byron, p. 4 ae, no date). (Produced : 
Strand Theatre, 11 Oct. 1858): 

In Characters ‘ Fernando Villabella (a Fine 
Specimen of the good old Heavy Father of 
Melodrama).’ 

1864. ‘Journal of a London Play-goer,’ 
by Henry Morley, p. 339 (Routledge, 
1866), quoting journal of 5 Mar. 1864: 

‘* Deliberately speaks the part as if it were 
that of a heavy father in broad farce.’’ 

1860. 

Heavy Lapy (21). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ as 
compound word. ‘Dramatic Reminis- 
cences,’ by George Vandenhoff, p. 176 
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(Cooper and Hotten, 1860) : 
‘“ There was no heavy lady for the Emilias 
and Lady Macbeths.”’ ~ 


St. VincENt TROUBRIDGE. 


THE EARLY LETTERS AND CAREER 
OF THEOPHILUS LINDSEY. 
(See ante p. 3.) 


Clifton near the hot wells, Bristol. 
Feb. 29, 1756. 
My Lord,16 


My last came charged with all the intelli- 
gence London could afford. I stay’d in the 
great city about three weeks, and have been 
at this place ever since, My Lady Hunting- 
ton and Lady Selina are both in good health. 
Mr. Hastings returned to Westminster just 
as I came down, grown more stout and manly 
in his person and so bold as to attack old 
Homer on his own ground. I need not repeat 
with what inquiries after your Lordship and 
commissions of compliments I was honored 
when I left London. There is no man of 
fashion so much talk’d of, sought for, and 
expected, and without flattery let me say 
that I have ever found that my Patron has 
always exceeded expected expectation, and 
moreover I am sure always will. My Lord 
Chesterfield is at Bath. His Lordship has 
been so ill as to be thought in danger, but 
is now tolerably well again. Lady Gertrude 
and Miss Hothams dined here the other day. 
The Duke of Cumberland’s leg that was 
wounded in the last war and had broke out 
afresh is quite cured, a circumstance of no 
small importance in these critical times when 
we are actually expecting invasions every 
day and making the proper dispositions 
against them. My Lord Anson too is quite 
out of immediate danger as to his health. The 
Duke of Newcastle, My Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Granville and Mr. Fox the secretary of state 
still continue united, and whilst they do so, 
no opposition can possibly shake them. I 
have not heard whether my Lord Stormont 
is set out for Dresden. The King of Prussia’s 
arrangement to guaranty our German dom- 
inions must have alter’d the state of all com- 
missions to the German courts, as in all 
probability it will save us from the calamity 
of a land war. Peace with our neighbour is 
sometimes still talk’d of, and if it takes place 
it must be by his mediation. 

My Lord Northumberland is confined by 
a severe fit of the gout. I am always charged 


16 Unpublished, Ha 8313. 








with the most respectful and affectionate 
compliments to your Lordship from both his 
Lavdabie and my Lady Northumberland. The 
marchioness of Gray and Mr. Charles York’s 
wife have each produced daughters. Your 
neighbour Mrs. Shuttleworth has miscarried 
of one, and been very ill after it. Lord Gage 
is going to be married to Sir John Rushout’s 
eldest daughter, Lord Ashburnham to the 
prettiest of the rich Miss Crowley’s. Mr. 
Asheton Curzon actually joined to the great 
heiress Miss Hanmer, who it is supposed will 
likewise be your lordship’s Leicestershire 
neighbour Mr. Jenner’s beinies, as many 
shrewdly suspect Sir Robt Burdet will cut 
himself off in that quarter by his going to 
court, which he does I am told sans fagon and 
very regularly. Sir Charles Sedley is admitted 
member at White’s, which I am also told the 
Tories grumble at, as it seems a sort of desert- 
ing of the Cocoa Tree and a step towards St. 
J ames’s. Capt Milbank, Sir Ralph's 
brother, who was formerly page to the late 
Prince of Wales, has fought a duel with a 
Mr. Burrows an Irish cornet in the same 
regiment, and has run him through the body, 
but he is not dead, and Milbank is said to 
have behaved very handsomely upon the occa- 
sion but Burrows insisted upon fighting. Lady 
Rockingham, Lady Coventry, Mrs. Watson, 
and Miss Pelham were the other night at 
Romeo and Juliet in the stage box; in the 
scene where Juliet takes the draught, a most 
violent fit of laughing seized them, and so 
vociferous was their mirth that it disconcer- 
ted Miss Bellamy so much that she was obliged 
to quit the stage, the curtain dropp’d and the 
gallery not pleased to be so disappointed hiss’d 
extremely, and at last finding the laughter not 
abate call’d to the Box-keepers to turn them 
out and insisted upon it, at which the Ladies 
are most outrageous; but surely they may 
thank themselves. 

Mr. Pitt (the Orator) being displeased the 
other day at something said in the house by 
the long Delaval said that he imagined no 
one would give much attention to what came 
from a Person who was known to have acted 
upon a public theatre: Mr. Delaval got up 
and replied that the fact was notorious, he 
did not deny it, he had acted upon a public 
theatre, but then he hoped the honorable 
Gentleman would please to remember that he 
had never acted but ONE Part. This my im 
formant tells me was so unexpected and home 
that it silenced Mr. Pitt for that day. Lord 
Shelburne’s son, Lord Fitzmaurice heir 
thirty thousand a year, a Gentleman of good 
character, has been proposed to Miss Revel 
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(who has actually two hundred thousand 
pounds to her fortune), but she is said not to 
listen to it, and I hope for the sake of the 
public she will not do it, 

The new taxes proposed are 1. on plate, 
those who have from 30 to 50 oz. to pay five 
shillings a year ; from 50 to 100 oz. 10s. a year, 
and so on progressively to two thousand 
ounces for which ten pounds are to be paid, 
and none to be charged more. 2. Bricks and 
Tiles are to pay two shillings a thousand. 
This much murmured against in general; and 
in particular as a great burden to some coun- 
ties, while stone-quarries in others go free. 3. 
Cards andi Dice are to receive an addition of 
duty, which make up by computation sixty 
odd thousand pounds, the interest wanted for 
the loan of two millions. 

The Duke is to command in the West and 
the King himself in the East, if occasion be. 
We seem to be all in high spirits. I add no 
more at present but your poor but faithful 
beadsman’s prayer that God may bless and 
preserve you, my good Lord, and bring you 
to us, when your Lordship does come, in per- 
fect health; for the rest I doubt not. 

Theophilus Lindsey. 


My ever honored Lord,!? 

I am truly obliged to your Lordship and 
alsoto Mr. Stamford for acquainting me your 
stages but have not the satisfaction of know- 
ing whether my periodical intelligencer that 
never fails cometh to your Lordship’s hands. 
Whenever you come to England, my good 
Lord! and see my Lady Northumberland, I 
must beseech you to thank her Ladyship who 
is so good as to furnish so largely for your 
Lordship’s entertainment, for she knoweth 
that I am your journalist. 

[My last ended with the immense accession 
to young Sir James Lowther’s own fortunes 
by the death of Sir William, and the distri- 
bution of the unentailed fortunes of the latter 
among the Cavendishes, Lords John, George 
and Frederic, his relations. This was the 
beginning of April. I should have wrote 
again since that but did not know how or 
where to address myself till Mr. Stamford’s 
last favour, which makes me send this to 
Dresden as I conclude your Lordship will be 
arrested there by my Lord Stormont, his Ex- 
cellency, to whom I beg my humble duty. His 
Lordship will tell you, but lest he should for- 
get, I must note down what will and will not 
ema surprise you, that Lord and Lady 

altimore are parted, her Ladyship having 
declared that his temper is such as makes it 


17 ‘ Hastings MSS.’, iii, 117, 18. 











impossible for her to live with him any longer. 
Col. West, Lord Delawar’s eldest son, is going 
to be married to Miss Winyard, whose 
espousals I had before declared as about to be 
with Young Sir Richard Grosvenor. The Duke 
of Richmond’s great ball my Lord Stormont 
will give an account of. His Grace is said at 
present to attach himself to Miss Molly Howe, 
and the family are in hopes he is in earnest, 
but it is fancied they will find themselves 
mistaken. His Royal Highness the Duke is 
the professed admirer of my Lady Coventry, 
but my Lord Bolingbroke does not give out for 
all that. Lord Cathcart has resigned his post 
of Lord of the Bedchamber to the Duke, and 
has got a place of Lord Commissioner of the 
Assembly in Scotland and Lord Frederic 
Cavendish it is said will succeed him. 

Mr. William Leveson, Lord Gower’s uncle, 
had a stroke of the palsy the other day in 
the House of Commons. Lord Royston has 
been dangerously ill, but is recovering. The 
Duke of Portland’s family have been all dan- 
gerously ill of a scarlet fever, and the 
youngest daughter died of it. The Duke of 
Kingston’s marriage with the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s eldest daughter ceases now to be 
talked of and his mistress is said once more 
to have resumed her ascendant. I fancy one 
may say ‘‘ Here end the Pierpoints.’’ Lord 
Blandford and Lord Newbattle are arrived 
from Brussels, where they have been about 
half a year. Lord North is married to Miss 
Speke, the Somersetshire heiress of more than 
four thousand a year, for whom Lord Digby 
was talked of. He, poor Lord, has been lately 
cut for the stone, and the last I heard was 
that the wound was not healed up, and his 
recovery after all his torture doubtful. The 
Marquess of Winchester is talked of as the 
person that will carry off the amiable young 
widow, my Lady Berkeley, though Lord 
Downe is much his rival, and misses no oppor- 
tunity of attaching himself. The Hanoverians 
that are arrived are said’ to be as fine troops 
as ever were seen. No news yet from Minorca, 
though most people fear that Fort St. Philips 
is taken. As a son of the gospel of peace, 
God send us a good and speedy peace, say 
I. We have soldiers all about us, and camps 
more than one about to be formed. God send 
your Lordship safe amongst us. I shall send 
to town to learn if your Lordship be at Dres- 
den, if I can, and then my next and very 
Pian J shall kiss your hands there, I write 
this in some haste, being unwilling to miss 
a post after I have missed so many against 
my will.] As I desire a friend to send this 
to my Lord Stormont, I shall not put it under 
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cover that I may not swell the pacquett too 
much. God bless you, my Lord, and once 
more bring you safe to old England, tho’ 
whether the eye will be satisfy’d with seeing, 
I pronounce not— 
My Lord, your faithful beadsman, 
and ever bounden and devoted servant. 
Theophilus Lindsey. 
Piddletown, May 25, 1756. 


My Lord,18 

Tho’ perhaps one of the last I am _ well 
assured I shall not be looked upon as the least 
sincere of the many friends and dependents 
that have congratulated your Lordship upon 
being advanced to the most honorable station 
you could possibly fill at your Lordship’s time 
of life, such a station every one about me 
says as no man of quality as young as your- 
self ever was placed in at his first setting out 
in life. I declare I cannot express the joy 
and satisfaction it gives me knowing as I 
do that your Lordship will not only 
answer but exceed every expectation the pub- 
lic entertains of you. I can add also what 
I have heard by the bye that Leicestershire 
friends and others say that somebody has not 
made himself cheap as they imagin’d it would 
have been, but has gone over honorably and 
upon the most noble terms. I rejoice, to come 
again to myself, my good Lord, because now 
your Lordship must always, if you appear at 
all, appear in public with a dignity becoming 
yourself, your rank and your great name; as 
to anything below your present place your 
Lordship certainly never will descend. Lord 
and Lady Chesterfield and Lady Gertrude 
Hotham breakfasted yesterday morning with 
Lady Huntingdon, when your Lordship’s 
humble servant had the honor for the first 
time of being in the same room with Lord 
Chesterfield. After your Lordship’s account 
of his health I was surprized to see my Lord 
look so well, eat so hearty a breakfast, and be 
in such chearful spirits all the time. Much 
pleased indeed his Lordship seem’d with his 
visit as was also his noble Hotesse, Her Lady- 
ship received a letter from your Lordship 
whilst my Lord was here, with which she 
seem’d very much pleased, and told me after- 
wards that indeed it had given her great 
pleasure, and I was glad to hear my noble 





18 Unpublished, Ha 8315. Although the letter 


bears only the dating, November, it is readily placed 
in the year 1756, about Nov. 13. Huntingdon had 
become Master of the Horse about mid-October. 
Moreover, on Nov. 13, 1756, the Countess of. Hunt- 
ingdon wrote that Chesterfield had breakfasted 
with her. 


* Hastings MSS.’, iii, 128 











Patron was well tho’ not without some com- 
punction for my late silence. But I know it 
will be excused when I say that continual 
expectation of decamping hence and sitting 
down with more leisure and more respect- 
fully at my Palace at Piddleton was the 
occasion, Thither however I go the next 
week, and then if not before shall pay my 
duty again and beg leave to acquaint your 
Lordship with a certain affair relating to 
myself which I had intended but could find 
no easy opening to make known to your 
Lordship whilst I had the honor of being 
nearer to you, 

My Lady Northumberland has honored me 
with a second and most kind invitation to 
Northumberland-house with so much goodness 
as I cannot well withstand amidst so many 
other motives to bring me to town and not 
the least that of attending the Levee of his 
R.H.’s Master of the horse, which I will live 
in hopes of doing some time after Xmas and 
in the meantime and always beg leave to have 
the honor of being counted, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most dutiful, ete. 
Theophilus Lindsey. 

Clifton near the Hot Wells. 

November. 

Has your Lordship any commands here? I 
stay till this day Sennizht. 

[ 1756. ] 


My ever hon’d Lord,!9 

My wife’s being indisposed with a bad cold 
and the bustle of preparing for our new habi- 
tation, into which we are not yet enter’d, have 
prevented my paying my duty sooner to your 
Lordship. But, with the renewal of my own 
and Mrs. Lindsey’s dutiful acknowledgement 
for your Lordship’s late experienced singular 
friendship and kindness, I am desired, and 
I must beg leave to tender to your Lordship 
the humble duty and thanks of Mr. Arch- 
deacon Blackburne and his wife, our father 
and mother and all our relations here, for 
your goodness to us which has made them all 
so happy, and for which they desire to profess 
themselves and to be always commanded by 
your Lordship as your most obliged and 
devoted servants, 

I shall say nothing of Catterick till weaget 
settled there, when I shall think it my duty 
to write again to your Lordship. But when- 
ever I trouble your Lordship in this epistolary 
way, which I may perhaps sometimes, and 
would beg leave to do it, it will never be 
with the expectation of a line of notice from 
your Lordship, This only your Lordship will 


19 Unpublished, Ha 8316 
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rmit me to say that I feel no small regret 
in being deprived of the opportunity of some- 
times seeing and hearing One whose strict 
honour and integrity, and true judgment of 
men and things are exceeded by none, and 
equall’d by few, and which I trust may at 
some period or other be exerted in your 
country’s service as they are now for the bene- 
fit and delight of many individuals in it, but 
of none more, than 

My Lord etc., 
Theophilus Lindsey. 
Richmond in Yorkshire. 
Nov" 29, 1763. 


Catterick. May 15, 1764. 
My Lord,20 

I was lately in company with a gentleman 
of fortune in this neighbourhood, whose 
brother has had a place given him by Lord 
Lichfield, and consequently a well wisher to 
the present powers, who knowing my obliga- 
tions to and dependance upon your Lordship, 
amidst other things asked if I could tell why 
you were not at the last York meeting, that 
the Devonshires, the Rockinghams, etc. were 
all there, and that he hoped however your 
Lordship would countenance them at this next 
meeting. I could make no other answer but 
what I well knew to be the truth, whether it 
was the whole truth or not, which was that 
your Lordship has no sort of delight in horse- 
races or their appendages, and that I believed 
you would at any time go many miles another 
way to avoid the spectacle. 

There is another particular which I may 
not improperly mention to your Lordship, 
which is, that I have heard several gentlemen 
declare that Sir Geo: Savile has lost their 
votes, and they believed, a thousand more be- 
sides, in the county, by his needless, wanton, 
and coxcombical reflection upon poor Wilkes 
in his answer (a curious one) to the Gentlemen 
of the Grand+jury’s thanks for his defending 
in parliamt the illegality of a Secretary of 
State’s general warrant to scire etc.. He 
imagined to please both parties by it, but has 
pleased none. 

I am often asked after my Lady Hunting- 
don, not your Lordship’s mother, but sup- 
posed wife—Would I could hear you had taken 
one to yourself! I am sure your Lordship 
would make a good father, and a good hus- 
band, I believe, to a lady not all perfection, 
but only as perfect as some of your own name. 
I beg leave to present your Lordship with my 
wife’s humble. duty, and have the honour to 
be myself, in a most peculiar manner, My 


Lord, Your Lordship’s ever devoted, 
dutiful and obliged chaplain, 
Theophilus Lindsey. 
My Lord,2t Catterick. Sep". 20, 1765. 


It is a great joy to me to seé that amidst 
all the late bustle and changes and appre- 
hension of changes, your Lordship still keeps 
your ground; and the more so, as I am fully 
assured, you never got it by any baseness of 
intrigue, and are utterly incapable of desir- 
ing or seeking to maintain it by such arts. 
I have no doubt but this frankness and undis- 
sembling ingenuity of mind (from which I 
never knew you swerve and I have known you 
long,) will ever remain with your Lordship; 
and tho’, to my knowledge, it has sometimes 
given your enemies an handle against you, 
yet should I be sorry to see you without it. 
There goes a story, and a true one, of the old 
Buccaneer Archbishop of York, Blackburne, 
that having obtained a promise of the old 
King George of a Prebend of Westminster 
for Hayter his supposed relation, Sir Rob’t 
Walpole pressed very much to procure it for 
another person, but his majesty was firm, 
and upon the Archbishop’s coming to court to 
thank him, the King called out to him, “‘ My 
Lord Archbishop, I have kept my word with 
you; your friend shall have the prebend— ”’ 
to which the old Bishop answer’d ‘‘ God bless 
your majesty, I thank you; may you always 
keep your word; it will make your friends 
love you, and your enemies fear you.’’ 

We have a report here that Sir Thos. 
Clavering and Lord Darlington are both 
making interest pretty openly for the county 
of Durham, as if there was to be a new par- 
liament before the usual term, and there is 
talk that there will be a warm contest in our 
county, as the Lascelles’s are not well with the 
present first Lord of the Treasury. Whenever 
there is any contention of the sort amongst 
us I shall always desire to be directed by your 
Lordship, and shall wait for it. I only wish 
it were in my power to serve you in any thing 
more substantially: for do I not owe all I 
have to your Lordship? 

Partly thro laziness, and in part thro the 
lameness of both the Vicar’s horses, I have 
not yet been to see Lord Warkworth since he 
came into the country. My neighbours that 
visit his Lordship observe that he does not 
frame as if he would waste any part of the 
Percy-estate, in magnificent treats, or in any 
other way. 

I hope my Lady Huntingdon, and your 
ever to be honored sister, are well. My wife 





20 Unpublished, Ha 8317. 
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desires to present her humble duty to your 
Lordship, and I remain, 
My Lord, your dutiful Chaplain 
and ever obliged, 
Theophilus Lindsey. 
Cartes F, MULLETT. 
(To be concluded). 


AN OVERWORKED VOCABLE. — In 
days when court records were entered up 
in Latin the scribes found their ingenuity 
taxed in suggesting equivalents for the many 
English terms specifying operatives’ imple- 
ments. Consequently some Latin words were 
excessively used, and one in particular which 
repeatedly strikes the eye is baculum, “a 
cudgel or staff.’’ In cases where no precise 
translation was possible the legal practice 
was to give the English original as well as 
the Latin and consequently a number of rare 
M.E. words have been preserved as may be 
illustrated by a few examples. 

A fifteenth century King’s Bench record 
reads: ‘‘ Robert Rous ‘‘cu’ quoda’ mac’lo 
vocat’ a fforest byll p’cij sexdecim denar’.. . ; 
Will’s Corueser cu’ quoda’ alio bac’lo vocat’ 
a gleyve p’cij duorum solidorum; Hugo 
Abraham cu’ quodam alio bac’lo vocat’ a 
clubbed staff p’cij vnius denar’ ”’ killed John 
Dusbert (K.B.27, 811, m.28d.). A ‘‘ forest- 
bill,’ presumably a woodman’s hook for lop- 
ping trees, is noticed in the ‘O.E.D.’ under 
date 1488. The ‘‘ gleyve’’ (O.F. glaive) was 
often used for offence and seems to have been 
a long cutting blade at the end of a lance 
(‘O.E.D.’ c. 1450), but might be a fish-spear 
(‘ O.E.D.’ 1639). 

On an Assize Roll of 56 Hen. III an in- 
teresting reference is to a certain baculum 
called ‘‘ wardstaf’’ (J.1I.1, 238, m.9d.). In 
the ‘O.E.D.’ the earliest date of use for this 
term is 1610, when it seems to have been a 
manorial service carried from Lambourne to 
Abridge in Essex. In a Bedfordshire gaol 
delivery roll, 29 Edw. I., a baculum of ash 
is called ‘‘ kentishestaf ’’ (G.D.1, m. 5) and 
the term although not uncommon about this 
time does not find a place in the ‘ O.E.D.’ 
In Kent, 33 Edw. I, another equivalent of 
baculum is “‘ balstaf’’ (G.D.26, m.22). This 
is otherwise a balkstaff or quarterstaff, and so 
a stout pole or beam, the earliest ‘O.E.D.’ 
example being of date c. 1400. Also translated 
by baculum was ‘‘ plowstaf,’’ the small spade 
used by ploughmen to clear earth from the 
coulter (Suff. 42 Edw. III; K.B.9, 159, no. 


26). In Sussex, 1414, a grievous assault was. 





accomplished ‘‘cum quodam baculo vocato 





plowsowsill ’’ (K.B.9, 204, no. 29). The sill 
is the bottom part of the plowsough, the 
coulter or cutter of the shoaabohane. 

In the King’s. Bench, East. 1439 baculum 
represented ‘‘ Oldhoke,’’ which may mean a 
cudgel of old oak, a reaping hook, shepherd’s 
crook, or one or other of the hooked imple- 
ments (K.B.27, 728, m.92), and, in 1458, a 
great baculum figures as a ‘“‘ pytchyngstaff,”’ 
a combination not found in the ‘O.E.D.’ A 
Bedfordshire indictment has ‘‘ baculo vocato 
a beryngbill,’’ East. 1475 (K.B.9, 338, no. 21). 
The ‘O.E.D.’ provides no examples of the 
compound, but doubtless it describes a port- 
able implement for lopping trees. 

In various indictments framed at the 
Assizes, temp. Eliz. a baculum serves for a 
stretcher, a bar to keep apart the traces be- 
tween two horses (‘O.E.D.’ 1828); a lever 
(bar of iron or wood) ; a cudgel; a stake; ‘‘a 
tronchon staf ’’; ‘‘ a clubbidstaff’’; and ‘a 
porter,’ a synonym for “ lever.’’ In a Kent 
trial (Ass. 35/13) it is ‘‘ cum magno baculo ” 
called a ‘‘ handspike,’’ usually a wooden bar 
shod with iron (‘O.E.D.’ 1615). In another 
case, 3 Eliz., the aggressor committed the 
assault ‘“‘cum uno parvo baculo vulgariter 
nuncupat’ a rakstaffe’’ (K.B.9, 602, no. 4). 
The rackstaffe is a pole for adjusting mill- 
stones (‘O.E.D.’ 1611), Rarely the diminu- 
tive is used as ‘‘ quodam bacillo anglice vocat’ 
a byggstyck or waster ’’ (Ass. 35/17 Kent). A 
waster is a cudgel or truncheon. In Brecon 
gaol files, July 1661, baculum is interpreted 
‘* padelstaffe ’? (Wales 4, 346/1), possibly the 
long handle of a spade-like implement such as 
used by mole-catchers (‘O.E.D.’ 1609). Ex- 
ceptionally a ‘“‘ pikeforke’’ (pitchfork), on 
one occasion is called instrumentum, but no 
example of implementum has come to the eye 
of the writer. 

C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


‘7 OVE’S LABOUR’S LOST’: A NEW 

SHAKESPEARE ALLUSION. — The 
earliest edition of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
known to us is the Quarto of 1598, 
but the title - page of this suggests that 
there may have been an earlier surrep- 
titious edition. The text is stated to 
be that used in a performance before the 
Queen ‘‘this last Christmas,’’ and this is 
usually taken to mean a Court performance 
in December 1597. At one or two points two 
versions of some lines are given, notably in 
Berowne’s speech at the end of Act IV. Here 
again the obvious conclusion is that the alter- 
ations were made for the Court performance, 
and the duplications have been regarded as 
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a printer’s error. It is improbable that the 
error arose from a careless use of a pirated 
version. 

It so happens that the first version of Be- 
rowne’s speech about ‘‘ women’s eyes,’’ is 
quoted in Drayton’s ‘ Heroicall Epistles,’ (en- 
tered October 1597, but probably circulated in 
manuscript much earlier) ; the context makes 
it quite clear that Drayton is recalling the 
play. In the ‘Jane Shore’ Epistle, to turn 
the king’s attention from the homes of citi- 
zen’s wives, she writes : 

Who doth frequent our Temples, Walkes and 

Streets 
Noting the sundry Beauties that he meets, 
Thinks not that Nature left the wide world 


poor .+ + ; 
That if but some one Beautie should incite _ 
Some sacred Muse, some ravish’d spirit to write, 
Here might he find the true Promethian fire 
That after ages should his lines admire. 
(Shakespeare Head Ed. II, 255, Il. 35-7, 41-44). 


By some mischance, Drayton’s debt to 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ has been overlooked 
by editors and it does not appear in ‘ The 
Shakespeare Allusion Books.’ This is of 
small importance, but the borrowing is eviden- 
tial that the first draft of Berowne’s speech 
was not immediately corrected by Shake- 
speare, but was actually current on the stage 
up to 1597. Shakespeare, of course, wrote 
originally—and for reasons which I give be- 
low did not in all probability at any time 
reject—- 


From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive, 

They are the Ground, the Bookes, the Achadems, 

From whence doth spring the true Promethean 
fire. 


But when the play was “corrected ’’ for 
the Court performance this passage was ex- 
panded so as to introduce a graceful compli- 
ment to the Queen. In the facsimile of the 
Quarto which happens to be available the 
revision was as follows: 


From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive. 
They sparcle still the right Promethean fier, 
They are the Bookes, the Artes, the Achademes, 
That shew, contain, and nourish all the worlde. 
Els none at all in ought prove excellent. 

(IV, 3.) 

The rhetorical periods at the end of the 
first and fourth lines indicate ithe special 
emphasis intended. 

It may be recalled that a similar explana- 
tion probably accounts for the printing of 
alternative versions at the end of ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. 


H. W. CRuNDELL. 
Bristol. 








ERSES BY ROBERT SOUTHEY.—In 

‘ The Flying Quill’ for April, 1942 (a price 
list of autographs for sale at the well-known 
firm of Goodspeed’s of Boston) the following 
verses sent to an autograph collector are pub- 
lished. Théy are signed ‘‘ Robert Southey, 
23 Nov. 1842.” 


Seeing this is a foe which admits no excuses 

When once it can catch a poor son of the Muses, 

If I were a Turk, I would swear by the Caliph, 

That an Al-Bum as well might be call’d an 
Al-Bailiff. 


They seem worthy of a place in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
OLYBRIUS. 


'THE EDUCATION OF KEATS AND 

SHELLEY: A NOTE WITH SOME 
QUERIES.—In The New Statesman of 20 
June, Mr. Raymond Mortimer writes: ‘‘ In 
comparing the ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ with 
the ‘Ode to the West Wind,’ it might be 
useful to contrast Keats’s education with 
Shelley’s.’’ But when we have compared the 
two odes shall we naturally be led to think of 
their schooling at all?—Keats’s at Enfield, 
under the father of Charles Cowden Clarke, 
and Shelley’s at Horsham, Brentford, Eton, 
and his one year at Oxford. Mr. Mortimer 
rightly says that ‘‘ it would be stupid to insist 
that the one poet was a petty burgess and the 
other an aristocrat.’’ Could we deduce this 
from the two odes? and would it appear from 
them that Dr. John Clarke was a humane 
educationist, and that Keats held his own 
amongst his schoolfellows, and that Dr. Keate 
was a flogger, and that Shelley was persecuted 
by his fellow-scholars? Or from the two odes 
would it transpire that Shelley knew Greek, 
aid that Keats didn’t? How do these con- 
trasts come in, in comparing the two odes? 
Certainly Shelley’s is a more tormented 
unhappiness than was Keats’s, and (if he had 
started with their biographies) Freud might 
have been contented to go no further back 
than their schooldays for an explanation; 
but if he had started from the poems he 
would probably have gone back to their pre- 
natal histories. 


P. F. 


ELIC OF ROBERT BURNS.—The copy 
of ‘ Cicero’s Select Orations’ mentioned 

at 8S. x, 43 as being in the possession of Mrs. 
Kidd, Drumgarland, was in the possession of 
Mr. D. Robertson, of Glasgow, according to 
an extract from The Times of 24 Feb. 1842. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ELIX PYAT.—Of what descent was this 
French dramatist and Republican politi- 
cian (born 4 Oct. 1810), who on 20 Sept. 1870 
issued a manifesto exhorting to a war of 
races and urging Italians and Spaniards to 
unite with the French in subduing ‘ the 
fair-haired peoples ’’? The name seems to be 
reflected by at least three towns: Pyatigorsk 
(= Five Mountains) in Northern Caucasia, 
Pyatki to the N.W. of Berditchev in the 
Ukraine, and Pyatt in Perry County, IIli- 
nois, 





FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


T. PIAT OF TOURNAI.—Who was this 
saint? When and why did he come 
to be named the apostle of Tournai? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ROGER LONG (1680-1770).—Can anyone 

guide me to any description of his great 
celestial globe, set up in one of the courts 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 1765 and 
destroyed in 1784 (see ‘D.N.B.’)? Neither 
Professor E, H. Minns, of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, nor I have been able to find any 
accounts except that in Long’s ‘ Astronomy ’ 
and in Smyth’s ‘ Bedford Cycle of Celestial 
Objects,’ nor does there seem to be any picture 
of it except one in Attwater’s ‘ History of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge.’ 


W. REEs WRIGHT, F.R.A.S. 


ALTER LEAF.—In 1870, the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar went to Palestine to gather mate- 
rial for his.‘ Life of Christ,’ and took with 
him his former Harrow pupil, Walter Leaf. 
In Prof. Gilbert Murray’s article on Leaf in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’, this journey is not mentioned. 
There is a note by Leaf on his trip quoted in 
Reginald Farrar’s ‘ Life of Dean Farrar ’ (pp. 
95-6; Nisbet, 1904); and it is referred to in 
‘Walter Leaf: 1852-1927, Some Chapters of 
Autobiography with a Memoir,’ by Charlotte 
M. Leaf (Murray, 1932). Did Leaf keep a 
diary of his journey, and is it extant? 


G. W. WRricHrt. 


ERVAIS, SEIGNEUR DE HARCOURT 
IN NORMANDY AND HIS DESCEN- 
DANTS.—Gervais (I) de Harcourt is re- 
corded in all the pedigrees concerning the 
Norman Harcourts, in France, as being the 
fifth son of Anchetil Seigneur de Harcourt, 
who was the first member of the family to 
assume the surname of Harcourt, in 1024, 





from the township and chastel of Harcourt, 
in Eure, which had been in their possession 
for several generations, since the time of 
Rollo cinca 886 when it was acquired by their 
ancestor, Bernard, called ‘‘ the Dane.’’ With 
his four elder brothers he was, according to 
all accounts, present at the Battle of Hastings 
in 1066, though he did not settle in this 
country subsequent thereto, neither did any 
of his brothers, so it is presumed that he 
received lands in Normandy (only) in recom. 
pence for his military services; moreover, his 
name is not recorded in the Domesday 
Book. I should be glad of any in- 
formation about this particular member 
of the Norman Harcourts, also con- 
cerning his male descendants in this country, 
as he has been put forward as being one of 
the “principal ancestors of the Harcourts on 
this side of the English Channel.  Accord- 
ing to Jean le Féron, the French historian 
(tempo 1504-1570) in his manuscript ‘ Gén- 
éalogie de la Maison de Harcourt’ which is 
deposited in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, and whose authority is quoted by 
Walter Chetwynd in his ‘ History of Pirehill 
Hundred,’ William Salt Society (vol. for 
1914, pp. 53-4), the descent of the senior 
branch of the present-day English Harcourts 
is derived from this Gervais (1) de Harcourt 
(I should like to have this verified), Thus: 
Gervase (or Gervais) known as Comes Har- 
curia (though he only possessed the courtesy 
title of Comes or Count of Harcourt like some 
of his brothers, bestowed upon him by William 
the Conqueror presumably), had two sons: 
(1) Gervais (II) who succeeded to 
the French possessions of his father in Nor- 
mandy, according to Jean le _ Feéron, 
although he is incorrect in adding that he was 
the progenitor of the French Counts of Har- 
court, since this honour belongs to the elder 
brother of Gervais (I) de Harcourt 
namely Robert (I) Baron de Harcourt, 
whereas Gervais II was only. a_ collateral 
ancestor. The senior Gervais de Har 
court’s posterity in France appears to dis 
appear entirely from the igrees of the 
French Harcourts as recorded in the mono- 
graphs of the two great French authorities 
on the history of this family: Gilles André 
de la Roque ‘ Histoire et Généalogie de la 
Maison de Harcourt.’ Paris (4 vols. folio 
1662-4), and Dom le Noir ‘ Preuves Généa- 
logique et Histoire de la Maison de Harcourt. 
Paris (folio 1907), to give both their titles in 
brief; as well as other writers, including 
Leopold Delisle and Planché. : 
(2) Arnold ‘or Arnoul) who is said 
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to have come to England and_ to 
have had a son named Foulke (Fulke 
or Fulc) of whom, in. particular, I should 
like to have further information as he is 
given by some authors as the father of Sir 
Robert (I) de Harcourt of Stanton Harcourt, 
co. Oxford. If, however, he really had a son 
possessing this popular Norman name it is 
much more likely to be the Robert (I) de 
Harcourt who married a daughter of the 
Baron de Totnes, co. Devon, and acquired 
the Manor of Bridgetown for his military 
services, whose son Robert (II) had 
his estate escheated in 1216, according to 
Lyson’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ Devonshire (p. 
534), for siding with the Barons against King 
John in the civil war. The second Robert 
unfortunately has been confused by Watkins 
with his namesake Robert (II) called ‘‘ the 
Valiant ’’ Baron de Harcourt in Normandy 
(who possessed a number of important estates 
in England besides), in his ‘ History of 
Totnes’ (vol. ii. p. 896) as I pointed out in 
‘Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries’ a 
few years ago. The only additional informa- 
tion which I have since discovered concerning 
this Foulke de Harcourt is contained in the 
Staffordshire Historial Collections of the Wil- 
liam Salt Society at Stafford (vol. iii. 1882), 
wherein is reproduced the following remark- 
able note from Lord Hatherton’s manuscript, 
which however is of very little historical value, 
although it is indirectly confirmatory of 
Arnold de Harcourt’s settling in England and 
incidentally of leaving descendants, namely : 
“D’n’s Romicius (or as some books have it, 
Gervasius) Earl of Harcourt in Normandy 
and his brothers Geoffrey and Foulke came in 
with the Conqueror to assist him in the warres 
against Herauld. After that the Duke of Nor- 
mandy had won the victory the said Earle 
and his second brother Geoffrey, returned 
agayne to Normandy but Foulke remayned.” 
The Geoffrey and Foulke mentioned here 
were not brothers of Gervais (I) de Harcourt 
but undoubtedly respectively a son and grand- 
son of this man, and the first named is in- 
tended for Gervais (II) de Harcourt. What 
therefore became of the descendants of Arnold 
and Foulke de Harcourt, the special subject 
of this enquiry ? 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 
(1) 

If Gervais (I) de Harcourt was not the principal 
ancestor of the English Harcourts, as 
have suggested, it must have been one of his 
three brothers, Jean (or John), Yves (or Ivo), 
Renaud (or Renard). -It could not have been any 
of his other brothers, Enguerrand, Robert or 





Arnoul (or Arnold) for reasons which [ have given 
in my ‘History of the Family of Harcourt’ ; 
although Robert who succeeded his father Anchetil 
as 1f Biron de Harcourt in Normandy, has been 
erroneously put forward as the lineal ancestor of 
the English Harcourts. There is moreover only 
circumstantial evidence forthcoming that any of 
the sons of Anchetil Baron de Harcourt were the 
vrogenitors of the senior, or of any other, branch 
of the family on this side of the English Channel, 
so that it still remains a mystery awaiting elucida- 
tion. At least one of his sons must have been 
their ancestor. Of the nineteen or twenty male 
members of the family who came to England be- 
tween the years 1066 and 1204, at least half a 
dozen remained permanently in this country, includ- 
ing Arnold son of Gervais above. 


(2) 

Gervais (I) Seigneur de Harcourt in Normandy 
hcs been claimed (erroneously) by other families, 
besides the Harcourts, as being their paternal 
ancestor, notably by members otf the Hare family 
in England and Ireland, which includes an Earl- 
dom and two Baronetcies (one of them of illegi- 
timate descent). Having assumed that they were 
descended from Gervais de Harcourt in conse- 
quence, I presume, of the supposed derivation of 
tneir surname Hare from Harecourt as it some- 
times used formerly to be spelt (with other cor- 
ruptions of the name besides), and of the curious 
but accidental circumstance that their coat of arms 
is almost identical, some of them have been 
induced to place Gervais at the head of their 
pedigree in default of finding elsewhere an equally 
ancient and important personage. Though why 
they should have fixed on Gervais in lieu 
of any of his brothers is a mystery to me. 
Walter Rye, however, in his ‘ History of Norfolk,’ 
1885 (p. 31), disposes of this piece of 
preposterous fiction under the heading of 
* Fictitious Norman Pedigrees,”’ 1n which he says 
of the Norfolk family of Hare of Stow Bardolph, 
“the early part of whose pedigree pretends to trace 
the Hares from Jervis, Earl of Harcourt, who came 
in with the Conqueror, is all humbug pure and 
simple.” 

Witiiam Harcourt-Batu. 


ONG INCUMBENCIES.—One has often 
wondered what might be the longest 
period of an ecclesiastical incumbency. THe 
Rev. G. S. Hewrns, Rector of Oxhill-with- 
Whatcote, Warwick, lately made out a strong 
case for one of his predecessors, one John 
Davenport, who appears to have been Rector 
there from 1597 to 1668, when he died at the 
age of 104 after holding that benefice for 
seventy years and six months. 

The Rector of Oxhill has been good enough 
in recent correspondence to suggest that re- 
search might determine that the Rev. 
William Wriothesley Wingfield, a former 
Vicar of Gulval, near Penzance, might well 
have held ‘‘ the record:’’ This claim would 
now seem to me to be established. He was the 
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fourth son of William Wingfield, M.P. for 
Bodmin in 1813, who in 1849 assumed the 
surname of Baker in addition to his patron- 
ymic Wingfield. He was born at 29, Mon- 
tague Street, Russell Square, 7 Dec. 1814; 
was educated at Charterhouse (where he was 
a contemporary of Thackeray); matriculated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, 23 May, 1833; and 
after taking his B.A. degree in 1838 he was 
for a few months curate at Eastbourne. On 30 
May, 1839, he was presented to the living of 
Gulval by Lord Chancellor Cottenham, his 
brother-in-law. By his wife Frances Fortescue 
whom he married 20 April, 1840, he had a 
son, William Wriothesley Wingfield (1841- 
1903). In 1889, to commemorate his fiftieth 
year as Vicar, a peal of bells was dedicated 
in the church of Gulval. In March 1909 his 
eyesight began to fail and on 16 Nov. 1912 in 
his ninety-eighth year he died at Gulval where 
three days later he was buried. 

Having enjoyed the respect and affection 
of his parishioners, he was regarded as both 
the oldest clergyman in England and the 
oldest incumbent. For he had lived ninety- 
seven years, eleven months and nine days and 
had held his Vicariate seventy-three years five 
months and seventeen days. Surely this length 
of tenure has never been surpassed ? 


Maurice W. BrockwELt. 


BLIZABETH JOHNSON, HER IDEN- 

TITY (9S. i. 68, 237).—The above refer- 
ences are not available to me at present, and 
my old notes do not reveal their possible sig- 
nificance. Who was the Elizabeth Johnson 
mentioned above ? 

Having come across the name Elizabeth 
Johnson several times, either as the wife or 
daughter of a William Johnson, I am rather 
puzzled as to their several identities. 

One William Johnson, of the Excise Office, 
London, (fl. 1733) had a daughter Elizabeth 
Johnson. The father may have been identi- 
cal with the William Johnson, of the Excise 
Office, who died 11 Feb. 1786/7, according to 
Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ vol. iii. p. 334 (Harl. 
Soc. Pub., vol. xlvi. ; London, 1900). Of this 
branch of the family I have very few parti- 
eulars; (cf. ‘N. and Q.’ clvii. 152). 

In the ‘Catalogue of Engraved British 
Portraits,’ by Henry Bromley (pseud.), Lon- 
don, 1793, are mentioned Elizabeth Johnson, 
wife of William Johnson, of Torrington, sister 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds (1721-1792), and their 
daughter, Elizabeth Johnson. In connection 
with the latter, a reference is made to the 
surname Deane. 


John Johnson, LL.D. (d. 1833), a friend 











and kinsman of William Cowper (1731-1800), 
the English poet, appears to have had either 
a sister or a daughter, Elizabeth Johnson. 
Where may information concerning her be 
found ? 

If any reader can throw light upon the 
above questions which may be entirely un- 
> ga to one another, I shall be very grate- 
ul. 


E. F. M. 


ILLIAM JONES, SENIOR (1675-1749) 

(See 2 S. xi. 121; clxxv. 205).—Did Wil- 
liam Jones, Senior, keep a diary or journal? 
If so, was it printed, or if still in MS., where 
is it now? Cf. ‘ D.N.B.’ xxx. 173-4, 


EK. F. M. 


W: JONES (fl. 1777-1821).—Who was the 
W. Jones whose ‘ Diary, 1777-1821,’ 
edited by O. F. Christie, was published 
(London), in 1929? So far I have been un- 
able to find a copy of the book. 
E. F. M. 


7 POPULISTS,”’ A RUSSIAN POLITI- 

CAL PARTY.—On June 18 The Times 
recorded the death, at the age of ninety, of 
Vera Figner, ‘‘ the last living link between 
modern Russia and the Populists—the 
Narodniki—of the ’seventies of the last cen- 
tury.”’ 

The ‘O.E.D.’ knows ‘‘ populist ’’ as (1) 
‘‘an adherent of a political party formed in 
the United States in February, 1892,’ and (2) 
‘*a member of a Russian socio-political party 
advocating a form of collectivism.’’ This 
latter meaning is illustrated by two quota- 
tions, the earlier of which comes from the 
Atheneum (1895). It says that the party 
‘sticks to its old name of ‘ Populists’.”’ 

Can anyone supply earlier quotations for 
this word? 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


“ BIGGIN." —Remains of a Gilbertine nun- 
nery temp. Edward III are incorpora- 
ted in a set of old almshouses in Hitchin, 
Herts, known as the Biggin. I have come 
across mention of former monastic remains in 
a field known as the Biggin near Winslow, 
Bucks, and Biggin Street, not far from the 
ancient Maison Dieu, is a leading thorough- 
fare in Dover. How did the word “‘ Biggin” 
arise; what does it signify, and are any other 
instances on record of its use? 
According to a quotation from Stukeley 
(‘ Iter Cur’ p. 120) given by the Rev. Thomas 
Reynolds in that section of his ‘ Iter Britan- 
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niarum ’ (pub. by J. Burges, Cambridge, 1794, 
p. 242), relating to ad portum dubris (Dover) 
“The Watling Street entered Dover at Biggin 
Gate, running very straight from Canterbury 
over Barham Downs.’”’ Biggin Gate, then, one 
supposes, was a former town gate. It certainly 
long since disappeared, Possibly Biggin 
Street was aligned upon it. 
QUERIST. 


(LARE FAMILY OF BEWDLEY.—In my 
query concerning the Tyndall family 
(clxxxii. 220) I referred to the fact that 
Joseph Tyndall (I) of Bewdley married on 18 
Nov. 1680 Mary, daughter of Richard Clare 
of Bewdley. I should be interested to know 
if the ancestry of this family named Clare 
has even been investigated. I notice that in 
T. R. Nash’s ‘ Collections for the History of 
Worcestershire’ (1782), John Clare is men- 
tioned as Bailiff of Bewdley in 1668 and 1681, 
and Richard Clare as Bailiff in 1696. Were 
these perhaps the father and grandfather of 
Mary Clare? 
Laurance M. Wvutcko. 


UEEN ELIZABETH: MURDER 
ATTEMPT (see ante p. 17).—I found 
another very brief note on the incident, des- 
cribing Squier as a ‘“‘ treacherous Spanish 
Doctor’ and that the Queen’s narrow escape 
happened at Hampton Court, where she twice 
suffered from small-pox. Perhaps Ernest 
Low’s ‘ History of the . . . Palace,’ 1885-91, 
3 vols., gives an account, but no copy is avail- 

able here. 

W. JaGGARD. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—What 
families are armorially identified as all 
bearing ‘‘ A chief indented” differenced by 
changes of tincture or/and by charges? (For 
instance: Mandeville Earls of Essex, Glan- 
ville Earls of Suffolk, Butler of Ormond.) 
What was their common origin and have any 
of them at any time assumed for badge or 
oe, or supporter, or as a charge—a Talbot 


og? 
S-S. 
ARISBROOKE CASTLE.—Where can I 
find a list of the officers ? 
A, H. W. Fynmore. 
IANTS.—The following print in Berrow’s 


Worcester Journal of 19 June, 1942, is an 
extract from the Journal of 28 June, 1792: 


Workmen employed at Digley, near this city, in 
building a house, found two skeletons about 18 








inches below the surface of the earth. One of the |: 





skeletons measured six feet, the other nine feet 
10 inches. It is supposed that they must have 
lain there since 1651 and fell at the Battle of 
Worcester. 

Is any record known of this relic, a skeleton 
of 9 feet 10 inches ? 


W, H. Quarrett. 


(THOMAS HOOD, THE POET.—Can any- 

one help me to discover the heirs of Hood 
or those who at present hold the literary rights 
in his unpublished work ? 


yee: Lestre A. MaRcHANp. 
Rutgers University. 


EW COLLEGE MACE.—Where is the 
story recorded of the disappearance of the 
mace at New College, Oxford, and its sub- 
sequent recovery after about 200 years from 
somewhere in Sussex? I am told that the 
insignia, on being restored to the college, was 
afterwards deposited in the college museum. 


A. 


HE REAL ‘‘ WELSH WALES.” (s.v. 
‘ Peasant Family Surnames’ clxxxii. 316, 
362).—It may merely be my fancy, but motor- 
ing in industrial South Wales in peacetime, 
shop signs bearing the classic but common 
Cymric names of Thomas, Rees, Williams, 
Jones, Evans and so forth predominate more 
than in the Carnarvon and Denbigh coastal 
areas with their (shall I say?) ‘‘ Anglicised ”’ 
health resorts, Maybe this southern part of 
the Principality (possibly excepting parts of 
Pembroke—‘“‘ the little England beyond 
Wales’ and hybrid nondescript Monmouth) 
is the real so-called ‘‘ Welsh Wales.’’ On the 
other hand, the stormy conflicts with Owain 
Glendower were surely enacted in the fast- 
nesses of Snowdonia. Are particular name 
concentrations in specific Welsh counties dis- 
cernible ? 
A. B. 


“ MHE OLD SCHOOL TIE.’’—I understand 

that no public school, college, or uni- 
versity, as such, has any special tie, and that 
such ties belong only to sports clubs of schools, 
colleges and universities, so that unless one is 
a member of such a club he is not entitled to 
wear its tie. Is this so? 


A. S. E. AcCKERMANN. 
ATURAL CHILDREN.—Are they a 
) 


tionally talented (a) when young; ( 


when adults? If so, please give examples. 


William the Conqueror was one. 
A. S. E. A. 
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oe Replies. 


COCKER’S ARITHMETIC 
(clxxxii. 298, 361). 


ROFESSOR Satmon: disagrees with Miss 
Noyes’ statement that John Hawkins, 
who edited ‘ Cocker’s Arithmetick,’ ‘ Cocker’s 
Decimal Arithmetick ’ and ‘ Cocker’s English 
Dietionary,’ ‘“‘ appears to have been Cocker’s 
successor at a school founded by him near St. 
George’s Church in Southwark.”’ He contends 
that this statement is not correct ; first on the 
ground that Cocker ‘‘ did not keep a_ school 
in the ordinary sense of the term’’ and 
secondly that Southwark is not one of his 
‘*known London addresses.’’ 

In her article on ‘ Cocker’s English Dic- 
tionary’ Miss Noyes quotes my ‘ English 
Writing Masters and their Copybooks ’ as her 
authority for one or two points, so it appears 
not unlikely that if mis-statements have been 
made they are attributable to me. May I 
therefore be allowed to say with regard to 
Proressor Satmon’s first contention that 
Cocker did not keep a school that I gather a 
totally different impression from his advertise- 
ments. For example—in The Newes, 29 Sept. 
1664, and again in The Intelligencer, 10 Oct. 
1664, the following announcement appears: 

These are to give notice that Mr. Edward Cocker, 
whose works have made him famous, begins this 
Michaelmas Terme to teach a publick school for 
Writing and Arithmetick on reasonable termes, at 
his House on the south side of St. Paul’s Church, 
where youths for more expedition may be boarded. 

This would seem to be not merely ‘‘ a school 
in the ordinary sense of the term” but a 
boarding school at that. 

As to the second objection raised that South- 
wark is not one of Cocker’s ‘‘ known London 
addresses ’’ I consider that there is fair evi- 
dence that he resided there. Cocker left the 
house in Gutter Lane for Nottingham in 1667 
and some time before 1674 he had returned to 
London. On his death in 1676 he was burted 
at the Church of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, and when his widow, Joan Cocker, 
appeared before the Commissary Court of Sur- 
rey ‘‘ to renounce the burden of the adminis- 
tration of the goods, rights and credits of her 
deceased husband Edward Cocker ’’ he is des- 
cribed as ‘‘late of the parish of St. George, 
Southwark.”’ 

It is established, therefore, that Cocker at 
the time of his death was residing in South- 
wark ; and Hawkins, on the title pages of his 
works published subsequently, is also described 








‘ 


as ‘‘schoolmaster at St. George’s Church in 
Southwark,” so it would seem that there was 
justification for the assumption made in the 
‘D.N.B.’ article on Cocker that ‘‘ his friend 
John Hawkins Nae a probable successor in 
a school originally founded by Cocker near St. 
George‘s Church, Southwark.”’ 


: AMBROSE Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


FIELD NAME: PIGHTLE (clxxxii. 247, 
291, 320).—In Berkshire, Pightle has been 
used for centuries to define a measure of land. 
The Court Rolls of Bucklebury (Berks), which 
start in 1350 and are printed (with many 
lacunae) contain a number of references to 
the term Pightle. One of ithe oldest place- 
names in Bucklebury is Carbin’s Wood, 
originally spelled Kerben’s Wood. “A 
Pightell near Kerben’s Wood ’’ appears in 

1588 and 1591. 

1583. ‘‘ A Pightell 
inge.”’ 

1589. ‘‘ Two Pightells called Loaming’s close 
and Larke’s Leyton on the deathe of Mar- 
gery Lovegrove pass to John Webbe.”’ 

1600. ‘‘ Richard Higges holding Well’s Pidle.”” 
Miss Mitford in ‘Our Village,’ Series II, 

p. 53 (1826), refers to “the Crofts and 

Pightles of Court Farm.”’ 

Ashmole, Berks (1728) has ‘‘ Two houses 
and a Piddle of land belonging to them.” 
There are other references in Bucklebury his- 
tory. A few only need be named: 

1668. ‘‘ Hill Pidle Grove.”’ 

1675. ‘‘ Long Pidle.’ 

1791. ‘‘ Barker’s Pightle.”’ 

1840. ‘‘ Angel’s Pightle.’’ 

There is a house at the present time at 
Bucklebury called ‘‘ The Pightle.’’ 

Thatcham, which is adjacent to Bucklebury, 
and an ancient village on the main Bath 
Road, has many references in its Court Rolls 
and Terriers to Pightle. 

1566. Itm. Receavy4 of Harre Susam for ye 
Almes pyddell {amount omitted]. 

1567. Item ‘‘Receavy4 of John Restall for the 
rent of his pediyll v’s.’’ 

1661. ‘‘ Alice Bennett doe make her bounds 
against Thomas Smith’s pidle and for water 
— within six dayes on pain of vid the 
pole.”’ 

1703. ‘‘ A little passage from the hop-yard 
to the other pidde.”’ 

1783. Item ‘‘ a curtilage in Parsonage tithing 
call’d Parsonage Piddle.’’ 

1783. Item ‘‘ Land called Rack Piddle lying 
on the west side of Thatcham Marsh im 
tenure of the widow Norkett.’”’ 
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1783. Item ‘‘ A Piddle on the East side of the 
front and back garden belonging to the 
Vicarage.”’ 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


NCIENT SPORT: THE QUINTAIN 
(clxxxii. 163, 234, 320).—Much has been 
written on the subject of the Quintain so, 
for reasons of space, references only may be 
enough. 

Probably the best and fullest account is in 
Joseph Strutt (1749-1802), ‘Sports and 
Pastimes’ (ed. J. C. Cox, n.d.), Book III, 
chap. I. This is fully illustrated and occupies 
pp. 105-129. 

John Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ Sir 
H. Ellis ed. (Bohn) vol. i, p. 177, quotes Fitz- 
Stephen’s account of doing battle on the water 
with the Quintain. Brand also quotes from 
Henry’s ‘ History of Britain.’ 

Nichols’ ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
vol. i, p. 249, gives Laneham’s account of 
Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Kenilworth when 
the Quintain was used at a country bridal 
“with a great company of young men and 
lasses. ”” 

Strutt auotes from Baker’s ‘ Northampton- 
shire, vol. i. p. 40, an account of a wedding 
at Brington (Northants) with interesting de- 
tails of the festvities, including the use of the 
Quintain. 

Plot, in his ‘ History of Oxfordshire,’ 1677, 
gives details of a ‘‘ quintain’’ which he saw 
at the ancient town of Deddington (Oxford- 
shire). 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, June 1804, has 
a brief account of ‘The Quintal at Offham,’ 
with an engraving. 

There is a very good illustration of the 
Quintain as it is to-day on the village green 
at Offham in Humphrey Pakington’s ‘ Vil- 
lages and Hamlets’ (1934) p. 24. 

The exact reference to a man being killed 
at Thatcham (Berks) referred to by your cor- 
respondent, occurs in the Parish Registers of 
that place under date 1572, ‘‘ Maye the 
XXVI day of this month John Rastall buryed 
who was kilde uppon Whitsonday at the quin- 
teine.”’ 

A. L. Humpnreys. 


ROTTOES AND SHELL HOUSES 

(clxxxii, 230, 290, 333; clxxxiii. 27). 
— Thomas Pennant (‘Journey from 
Chester to London,’ published 1782, dis- 
dainfully alludes to ‘‘a_ paltry grotto, 
by Inigo Jones’? at Woburn Abbey, 


Beds, He compares this with the house 
itself, built by the late Duke of Bed- 








ford, who, by not having a hand in construct- 
ing the grotto as well, ‘‘ shows that his taste 
was superior to such childish performances.” 
P. 347. The grotto at Hawkstone (clxxxii. 
334) is still shown on latest half-inch Ord: 
nance maps. 


A. B, A. 


ASS: WHAT VERB SHOULD BE 
USED? (clxxxii. 275, 333; clxxxiii, 24). 
—Some kind friends have given me more in- 
formation. In Scandinavia, as in Germany, 
the Mass is read, and in Hungary, A pop 
misét mond, In Lithuanian and Lettish the 
priest holds Mass; in Russian and Rouman- 
ian he serves the Mass. But we must be 
careful about this last term: with us the 
server is the attendant at Mass, who helps 
the priest; in Orthodox countries, where the 
Church is a branch of the Civil Service (and I 
am not against this, short of Erastianism), 
the priest serves a Mass: we have a similar 
expression, Divine Service, in our Book of 

Common Prayer, 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


HORE-SIDE STREETS: “THE STADE” 
(clxxxii, 260, 307).—I am extremely 
grateful to A. J. H. for his lucid and infor- 
mative notes at the last reference. I now 
perceive that the use of the word ‘‘ Staithe ”’ 
(which is so frequent in the Norfolk Broads, 
where it is applied almost universally to 
loading places) has a variant in ‘‘ Stade”’ 
Elsewhere, in reminiscence, I picture a much- 
visited Yorkshire fishing village in front of 
the Cleveland Hills between Whitby and Salt- 
burn, where the lobster boats heave to. Its 
curious name, Staithes, can doubtless claim 

an allied origin, also. 

QUERIST. 


BULL RINGS (clxxxii. 331).—At my place 
in Surrey there is a curious clump of 
old trees known as ‘‘ The Bull Ring.’’ The 
origin of the name is obscure. It is possible 
that it might have been the site of a bull ring, 
as the land was not emparked until the end 
of the eighteenth century and the place is 
closely adjacent to the village of Merrow. 


ONSLOW. 
In my boyhood there stood at the western 
end of the Rother Market, Stratford-on-Avon, 


a very old red-brick wall, bearing a series of 
strong iron rings. To these rings were 


tethered bulls, cows, and horses, awaiting 
auction on the weekly cattle-market day. This 
wall was demolished nearly thirty years since 
and a row of small villas built on the site. 
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The term ‘‘ Rother”’ still survives here as a 
street name, from the Anglo-Saxon hryther 
(for ox or cow). Shakespeare, thinking of 
his father’s Wilmcote farm, uses it in 
‘* Timor of Athens,’ iv, 3: 

It is the pasture lards the rother’s sides. 


I am under the impression these old rother 
rings are still preserved here at the Stratford 
Museum. 

Wa. Jaccarp, 


ARNOLD ON SHAKESPEARE (clxxxii. 
221, 276, 348).—Does the Shakespeare 
bust come into the matter at all? The Droe- 
shout engraving does, because Ben Jonson 
very sensibly says 
reader, look 
Not on his picture, but his book ; 
and there is Mr. Ricwarp Huvussey’s clue. 
The only Shakespeare we know is a_ book, 
which implies in turn an author, a mind, a 
skull, a brow. 
A. E, D. 


Lal 


Surely, ‘‘ that victorious brow’”’ is only a 
metaphorical reference to the total achieve- 
ment of Shakespeare who is throughout the 
sonnet being compared with ‘‘ the loftiest 
Aill.”” 

Henry Perrit. 

The University of Colorado, U.S.A. 


~OCAL MINTS (elxxxii. 233, 277, 308, 363). 

—According to Mr. Hugh R. Watkin 
(‘ History of Totnes Priory and Medieval 
Town,’ 1917, p. 629), hoards of Saxon coins 
were carried off to the Continent in payment of 
the Dane-geld, and have been found from 
time to time in Scandinavia. During the 
reign of Cnut coins were also carried thither, 
‘* perhaps in legal barter or as payment for 
services rendered.’’ From a collection of 
these coins now preserved at Stockholm it 
appears that local mints existed in Devon in 
the Saxon period, at Exeter (under Eadgar, 
Eadweard II, Aethelraed II (978-1016), Cnut 
(1016-1035), Harold I, MHarthacnut, and 
Edward the Confessor); at Totnes (under 
Aethelraed II and Cnut); at Barnstaple 
(under Aethelraed II, Cnut, Harold I, and 
Edward the Confessor); and at Lydford 
(under the same three kings as at Barnstaple). 
Mr. Watkin adds: 


It is noteworthy that, as far as our present evi- 
dence goes, Totnes ceased to coin from the reign 
of Cnut until William Rufus, when the mint-master 
was doubtless re-instated by Pagerinus de Nonant, 
Exeter continued to coin uninterraptedly down to 
Edward I. .. The law of Aethelstan enacted at the 
Synod of Greatley soon after 928, that, in addition 











to moneyers in certain important places [Canter- 
bury, Rochester, London, Winchester, Lewes, 
Hastings, Hampton, Wareham, and Shaftesbury] 
there was to be one in all the other burghs. In 
the inglorious reign of Aethelred II there were 
eighty-five mints, which number had become re- 
duced to sixty-nine by the reign of William I. Mr. 
P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, P.S.A.... states the 
following deduction “‘ that every borough existing 
in the reign of Aethelstan possessed a mint.” 

Photographs of the obverse and reverse of 
thirty-one coins minted at Totnes under 
Aethelraed II, and of thirteen under Cnut, 
that are now preserved at Stockholm, are re- 
produced by Mr. Watkin. I may add that 
sixteen Totnes silver coins of the reign of 
Aethelraed II are now exhibited in Totnes 
Guildhall, having been presented by the late 
Mr. C. F. Rea, B.A., B.Sc., a former Head- 
master of the local grammar school, who dis- 
covered them by pure accident in a London 
shop-window. 

JosEepH E. Morris, 


EASANT FAMILY SURNAMES ; 
SPECIMENS MAINLY CONFINED 
TO SINGLE COUNTIES (clxxxii, 316, 362). 
—I express the tentative opinion that the 
following peasant and middle-class surnames 
may once have predominated or originated in 
the counties named, but would welcome any 
comment or correction. 

Lancashire or Yorkshire; Pickup. Oxford- 
shire: Pettifer, Deeley, Surrey: Elphick. 
Kent: Bensted, Penfold. Bucks: Cowley (in 
Stony Stratford for many generations). 
Essex: Rankin. Sussex: Atree or Attree, 

Names like Knibbs and Isham are found 
on North Bucks and Oxon borders. The 
Gurneys seem to have been distributed over 
Bucks, where Darvell is also met with. Var- 
ney, I have understood, found in Bucks, was 
originally Irish. 

A. B. 


()LDEST INHABITED HOUSES (elxxxii. 
177, 237, 262, 321; clxxxiii. 24), 


—About two years ago I was privi- 
leged to inspect the interior of Cres 
low Manor (see ante p. 19; s.v. ‘Com- 


manderies, Preceptories, Round Churches’), 
a mile from Whitchurch, near Aylesbury, 
Bucks, reputed to be the oldest thouse in 
Buckinghamshire, and still inhabited. This 
fourteenth century manor, built of stone, was 
originally in the possession of the Templars, 
and has an octagonal tower and vaulted crypt 
now used as a cellar. The grotesque corbels 
terminating the Gothic hood mould in the 
haunted chamber upstairs were still in situ 
as described in Messrs. Timbs and Gunn's 
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quotation from the famous ghost story (see 
‘Abbeys, Castles and Ancient Halls,’ Mid- 
land volume. See also ‘ Haunted Houses,’ by 
Charles C. Harper; ‘ Haunted England,’ by 
Christina Hole (1940) p. 128). Photographs 
of the manor and interior of crypt are given 
in vol. ii, ‘ Buckinghamshire North,’ Report 
of Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments (1913), with dates, details and descrip- 
tion of house. 
Nortu Bucks. 


RTRAIT OF POPE (clxxix. 101; 
elxxxii. 335).—Comparing Mr. Wm. 


Jaccarn’s list of Pope’s portraits with those 
recorded and described in ‘ Catalogue of En- 
graved British Portraits preserved in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum,’ by Freeman O’Donoghue, 
vol. iii, 1912. pp. 488-491. it would appear 
that-a few of Mr. JacGarn’s details need! a 
little revision : 


(a) Wm, Jaggard No. 2. Painted by 
Kneller; engraved by Marillier, British 
Museum No. 19. Painted by Kneller; oval 
with ornaments designed by Marillier; en- 
graver, P. A. Le Beau. 

(b) W. J. No. 3, Painter Kneller; en- 
graver Will. B.M. No. 20. Painter Kneller; 
engraver J. G. Wille. 


(c) W. J. No. 4, ‘‘ Amicitia causa.”’ 
Painter G. Richardson. B.M. No. 33, 
“ Amicitiae causa.’’ Painter Jonathan 
Richardson. 


(d) W. J. No, 5. Painter G. Richardson. 
B.M. No. 29. Painter Jonathan Richard- 
son. 

(e) W. J. No. 7, anonymous crayon or pencil 
sketch, full length. B.M. No. 5, full length; 
drawing by W. Hoare (Nat. Port. Gall, No. 
873); engraved by P. Coude. 

(f) W. J. No. 9. Painted by Gardner; 
engraver W. Evans, enamel miniature, 
1807. B.M. No. 12. Painter Kneller; en- 
graver W. Evans, from an enamel, 1807. 

(g) W. J. No. 11. Painted by Hudson; 
engraved by J. Posselwhite. B.M. No, 27. 
Painted by Jonathan Richardson; engraver 
Posselwhite. It forms a plate to Imp. Dict. 
of Biography, where it is attributed to Hud- 
son 


There is no evidence (save the Imperial 
Dictionary) that Thomas Hudson (1701-79) 
ever painted Pope. Though he resided next 
to Pope’s house, he did not go to Twicken- 
ham till 1753, nearly a decade after Pope’s 
death. 

E. R. should consult the above B.M. Cata- 
logue: from the details given respecting the 





numerous portraits of Pope he might. obtain 
some hint enabling him to trace the portrait 
once the property of Sir Thomas Plomer. 
The lettering to book-illustrations is often 
misleading. 
J. Paut pe Castro. 


TRANSPORT IN SECTIONS (clxxxii, 9, 
52, 95, 166, 278, 330).—My very com- 
ont reply to a query, vast in its range 
th of time and space, was intended merely 
to suggest that, ‘“‘if consideration of this 
subject be transferred from naval and military 
to ecclesiastical purposes,’ the edifice at 
Greensted—rather than Greenstead—might 
call for passing notice. One would assume 
that in regard to so well known a building mis- 
understanding could hardly arise. My com- 
ments were concerned more with ‘‘ the wooden 
shrine or chapel formed of round-hewn trunks. 
of trees which would be transported ’’ than 
with the church, much restored in 1845-49, in 
its entirety. Clearly the chancel is much 
later than the nave and at the West End is. 
a tower of boards. Yet L. M. W. would tie 
me down to an unqualified assertion that 
‘the Essex church of Greenstead-juxta-Ongar 
was a portable building.” 

He would, indeed be a bold man who, while 
accepting the legend of Edmund, King and 
Martyr, and noting that the church is dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew instead of St. Edmund, 
would dogmatize on the architectural features. 
of this “‘ wooden shrine or chapel.’’ Such an 
one might well cite earlier writers than the 
authoritative Dr. J. C, Cox, notably the Stowe 
MSS. of 1751 in the British Museum, Leland, 
G. Baldwin Brown and the article in The 
Builder of 8 Oct. 1904. 

The chief point is that ‘“‘apud Awngre 
[Ongar] lignea capella pertmanet hodie.”’ 


Maurice W. BrRocKwWELL. 


PARLIAMENT (clxxxii. 248, 306).—An 

oblique reference to the Parliament at 
Acton Burnell (Salop) is contained in T. 
Pennant’s ‘ Journey from Chester to London,” 
published 1782 (p. 310) :— 

Northampton is among the most antient 
boroughs. Inthe Parlement held at Acton 
Burnel, in the time of Edward I, it was one of the 
nineteen trading towns which sent two members. 


each. 
A. B, A. 


ATERFALLS (clxxxii, 221, 264, 321).—I 

have seen it stated that Pistyll Rhaiadr, 
near Bala, is reputedly the highest waterfall 
in Wales. 


A. 
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PANTEIANA: MONTE GIORDANO 

(clxxxii. 345).—It is likely that the 
countless pilgrims to Rome in 1300 ‘were 
accommodated on Campus Martius that was. 
By the way, maybe the Supreme Pontiff, 
Boniface VIII, was the very originator of 
one-way traffic, 

The streams of devout strangers returning 
to the Campus (few of whom can have been 
English, one imagines, in so tense a year as 
was 1300, with Scotland a subject of conten- 
tion), would have been faced, on the site of 
the Odeum of Domitian, by a large mound, 
in reality a dump of much débris of anti- 
quity, on which had stood for a few decades 
the fortress home of proud Giordano Orsini. 
From him it was to become known as Monte 
Giordano. In 1300, however, probably it was 
called, as for long it must have been called, 
merely “‘ the mount.’’ 

Sure enough, when looking beyond, the pro- 
cessionists would have seen Santa Maria in 
Aracoeli, on the Capitoline, of Rome’s seven 
hills that one the traditions of which excelled 
those of each of the others, and then of long- 
renewed importance as symbol and centre of 
the secular life of the Eternal City. Cer- 
tainly, to Romans of the day, the Capitoline 
could well have been the mount in a very 
special sense. If it was so, Dante would 
hardly have followed a local usage and one 
not clear to non-Romans; but the reference 
in question was, doubtless, quite clear to thou- 
sands of his readers who had actually won 
for themselves the merits of the year of 
Jubilee. 

Perhaps Dante was not present on the 
occasion, but he would have heeded intently 
the talk of many who had been there; and to 
them, coming back to Campus Martius, ‘‘the 
mount,’’ the Monte Giordano of years to 
come, was surely the chief landmark on the 
plain, the more so as the conditions of the 
Jubilee kept them in Rome for quite a spell. 

From the eighteenth century, Monte Gior- 
dano was capped by the Palazzo Gabrielli, 
but the old name is kept alive by the Via di 
Monte Giordano. 


FreDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


WHALEBONES IN CHURCHES (clxxx, 
124, 196, 285, 339).—A ‘‘ whalebone seat ”’ 
is mentioned as in situ at the west-end of the 
parish church of St. Nicholas, Great Yar- 
mouth. Its position, to right of the west door, 
is indicated on a plan of the church given at 
the back of an historical leaflet issued by the 
vicar and churchwardens in 1937-8. Refer- 
ence marks on plan (by J. J. Hall, of Gt. 


Yarmouth, 1908), suggest that the seat was 
installed in the Perpendicular period. 
A. 


ACKET STATIONS FOR IRELAND 
(clxxx, 426, 461; clxxxi, 68, 94, 194),— 
A correspondent in Cycling, 13 May 1942, 
wre out that for many hundreds of years 
arkgate (on the Wirral peninsula) was one 
of the two chief ports of embarkation for 
Ireland, the other being Holyhead. He ob- 
served that the New Quay, 
the remains of which can still be seen high and 
dry on the marsh east of the village, was ‘con- 
structed in 1541 . - - with the constant silting of 
The Dee, Parkgate’s ‘* heydey ’ came to an end 
in 1820, when the sailing of the packets to Ireland 
was discontinued and the shipping diverted to the 
newly risen port of Livecnosl. 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 


HARLES IX OF FRANCE: — HIS 

DEATH (clxxxi. 343; clxxxii. 23), 
—The cause of the death of Charles 
IX occupies fifty - five carefully con 


sidered pages of notes concerning the 
King’s health, his conduct, and the result 
of a post-mortem on his body. All this is 
properly set out in vol. i of ‘Les Morts 


Mystérieuses de 1l’Histoire,’ by Docteur 
Cabanés. New Edition, Albin Michel, 
Editeur. Paris. 


Many suggestions have been made as to the 
cause of death. I feel certain that Cabanés 
states the correct one at the heading of the 
chapter, ‘‘ Charles IX. mort le 30 Mai, 1574, 
de broncho-pleuro-pneumonie tuberculeuse.” 

‘* Coléreux, sadhaah, jaloux, cruel avec 
volupté.”” He would remain on_ horseback 
12 or 14 hours consecutive hunting; on the 
same horse, for two or three days; “ne 
s’arrétant que pour manger, ne se reposant 
qu’un instant dans la nuit.’’ During the last 
days of his life, Charles occupied himself in 
writing a book upon stag-hunting, having 
very great experience. 

At the massacre of St. Bartholomew, he 
developed a mania for cruelty and killing, 
being well on his way to becoming a homicidal 
lunatic. Only this could account for his 
continual calling out ‘‘ Tuez! tuez!’’ 

On p. 322, 

Dés ces moment, il se livre & des exercices de plus 
en plus violents, pour fuir le remords et chasser les 
horribles visions. Les fatigues ne tardent pas 4 
altérer profondément sa santé, et en 1573 com- 
mence la maladie & laquelle il succombera. 

He ignored his lung trouble, but was much 
frightened by the conspiracies. He com- 








menced to spit blood, and was much troubled 
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with constant difficulty in breathing. He had 
to change his clothes several times a day. All 
this reduced him to feebleness, and he became, 
as we say, all skin and bone. P. 324, 


Le 30 mai (1574), iour de la Pentecdte, sur les 
trois heures de l’apres-midi, Charles IX mourait au 
chateau de Vincennes, agé de vingt-quatre ans 
moins vingt-huit-jours. Le l!endemain son corps 
était ouvert, en présence des magistrats de Paris, et 
on n’y trouva rien qui pit appuyer le facheux bruit 
qu’on avait fait courir que son frére ou sa mére 
l'avait empoisonne. 


It seems certain, from various sources, that 


Charles and his brothers inherited lung- 
trouble and other weaknesses from their 
ancestors. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
ALLEN ANDREWS HAMMOND 


(clxxxii. 79, 209, 222).—In ‘ The Lives 
of the Regicides,’ by Mark Noble (1798), i. 
81, the article on Andrews is as follows: 


Mr. Thomas Andrews was an Alderman of the 
city of London, and, from the first, a violent 
opposer of the King; and, having been nominated 
one of his Majesty’s Judges, to please the Army, 
attended in Westminster Hall, January 22nd, 23rd, 
and 27th, when sentence was pronounced, and 
signed the death-warrant. For these compliances, 
he became very dear to the republican party, 
who made him, not only Treasurer of the money 
and plate sent to Guildhall, where he and Lord 
Say and Sele obtained very large sums, but 
appointed him Treasurer at War. with three-pence 
in the pound salary, and a Commissioner for the 
ground belonging to St. Paul’s church. 

In the year 1651, he was made Lord Mayor of 
London, an important time, as the Scots had 
advanced into England, to set King Charles II 
upon the throne of his ancestors. Andrews, how- 
ever, kept the capital very quiet, whilst the English 
General advanced against him, and, by giving the 
unfortunate young Prince a defeat, ruined for a 
~~ all the hopes of the loyal part of the king- 

om. 

By presenting a petition of a dangerous nature, 
he fell under the displeasure of the Protector 
Oliver. To the Royalists he was _ peculiarly 
obnoxious, as one of the High Court of Justice, 
where he had assisted in the condemnation of 
other illustrious characters, besides the unhappy 
monarchs. His sentiments were, no doubt, 
entirely for a commonwealth; so that a single 
person was odious to him, whether he bore the 
title of King or Protector. Had he lived to have 
seen the return of his banished Sovereign, he 
would either have expiated his crime by an igno- 
minious and painful death, or spent the remain- 
der of his life in poverty and imprisonment. That 
property, which he had purchased by so many 
crimes, was lost at the restoration by the act of 
attainder. 


The heading of the oa concerning this 
query is on p. 277, thus The Life of Thomas 
Hammond, Esq., INCLUDING THAT OF HIS 








UNCLE, Colonel Thomas Hammond. Then 
follow 25 pages—too much to copy. Also there 
is evidently a confusion. Thomas Hammond 
is not in the D.N.B.’ but at the end of the 
notice of Robert Hammond (1621-54)—some- 
time governor of the Isle of Wight, where he 
was first the protector and afterwards the 
gaoler of Charles I—there is this paragraph : 

Col. Robert Hammond is frequently confused 
with his uncle, Thomas Hammond... . one of the 
Judges of Charles I . . . but did not sign the death- 
warrant. He died before 1652, and was one of the 
twenty dead regicides excepted from the act of 
indemnity as to forfeiture of their estates. 


Hersert SouTuHam. 


SSEX FARMS: NAMES ENDING IN 8 
(clxxxii. 331).—The practice of naming 
farms or country residences after the occupier 
is not peculiar to Essex; in most rural dis- 
tricts the local inhabitants will more readily 
speak of “‘ Bakers”? or ‘‘ Gibsons’’ than of 
the perhaps pretentious titled houses in which 
those families dwell. Thoreau’s ‘ Walden’ 
will show that the practice extended to New 
England, and an example of such usage in the 
case of natural features gave occasion to a 
characteristic outburst from that author: 
‘“Flint’s Pond! Such is the poverty of our 
nomenclature, What right had the unclean 
and stupid farmer, whose farm abutted on 
this sky water, whose shores he has ruthlessly 
laid bare, to give his name to it?” 

What is perhaps peculiar to Essex is the 
persistence with which the names of old in- 
habitants have been preserved; for example, 
the manor of Parsloes near Dagenham, is said 
to have derived its name from one Simon Pas- 
selewe, temp. Edward III, while the manor 
of Valence in the same parish derived its name 
— the family of the half-brother of Henry 

It is a fact also that the Essex labourers are 
inclined to shorten all house names to the 
genitive case, even if such names are not 
obviously derived from patronymics; Dagen- 
hams Park, near Romford, would always be 
referred to as Dagnams. 

Some of the other instances cited by 
Querist are probably not derived from pat- 
ronymics, Cesslands is probably from the 
Essex dialect word cess, bad luck, and may 
thus be equivalent to Starvecrow or Starve- 
acres; Nickerlands is marked on Froggett’s 
map (1833) as Nickurlands, an alternative 
that does not make it any less obscure ; Goo- 
shays (not Cooshays) is the former manor of 
Gooses, and noteworthy for its association 
with George Fox, founder of the Society of 
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Friends; while Nelmes (famous for Newman 
of Nelmes—the ‘‘ Pink Boy ’’ of Romney) is 
undoubtedly a prosthetic form of Elms. 

I do not think that similarity of name is 
any safe guide to collateral ownership, since 
these names so often derive from the distant 
past and suffer modification from time to time. 
In any case Pettit is not uncommon as a sur- 
name in Essex. 

A name such as Stewards may be derived 
from a patronymic, or it may mean the 
Stewards or Bailiffs house. Apart from the 
farm mentioned by Querist there was a 
Stewards at Romford, better known as the 
birthplace of Francis Quarles, the poet. 


L. M. W. 


‘THE OLD HOUSE AT 
“THE HOLE IN THE 
(clxxxii. 206, 265, 293, 319; 
23).—Concerning the conditions 
of the former vacant site (afterwards 
to be covered by New College, Ox- 
ford), mention is made of a document that 
tells of its once having been ‘‘ occupied by 
taverns and deep caves, in which malefactors 
often lay in wait, and sallied forth to com- 
mit thefts, homicides, and other intolerable 
evils. (Vide ‘ New College,’ Oxford. Univ. 
Coll. Histories. Rashdall and Bate. Robin- 
son. Lond. 1901, p. 28.) 

As a part of the old city wall still exists 
within New College grounds, it is possible 
that such caves or taverns may have been 
situate here, also, in the manner suggested by 
CoLone, SouTHaM (clxxxii. 293) i.e. inside 
the masonry of a town hall? 

Although the name “‘ hole-in-the-wall’”’ is 
not on record in this particular instance, so 
far as I gather, the former practice described 
may be indicated. 

‘* It has been conjectured that the unoccu- 
pied condition of a piece of land within the 
walls of a crowded city and close to the centre 
of university life, was due to its having been 
used as a plague pit in the Black Death.” 
(Ibid.) 

A leaflet (reprinted from the Torquay Direc- 
tory and signed C. J. L.) has lately come 
into my possession describing ‘‘ the Hole in 
the Wall,’’—the oldest inn, only a few feet 
from the Strand there, tucked away in the 
centre of Torquay, It has cobbled floors, worn 
smooth by innumerable feet ; low ceilings, com- 
fortable corner seats, and well-worn settees. 
The inn, according to the leaflet, was once a 
haven of smugglers, who, coming from Daddy- 
hole Plain, there sold their contraband goods. 
It is thought that the Hole-in-the-Wall here, 


NN NAMES: 
HOME”’: 
WALL ”’ 


elxxxiii. 








which cannot nowadays be seen, used to be 
where a hatchway through which beer is served 
to be consumed off the premises, was made in 
the partition which replaced the wall. It is 
thought that before the Hole-in-the-Wall was 
an inn, cider was sold through the original 
aperture to workmen in a store close by. 
Up to 1980 the inn was owned by Mr. William 
Berry, whose grandfather had conducted it 
170 years back. Before that, however, the inn 
had long existed. I am told that it was still 
standing two years ago, 
TuRISTO, 

Hole-in-the-Wall, Herefordshire. In view 
of the discrepancies in the description of this 
place (clxxxii. 265, 293) it is perhaps advis- 
able to place on record the following note by 
Mr. F, C, Morgan, F.S.A., the Librarian of 
Hereford: ‘‘ According to the six-inch survey 
map of 1890 there are various houses at Hole 
in-the-Wall, Herefordshire, including Court 
Farm, almshouses and a school. Other build- 
ings are also shown.’’ From this it seems clear 
that it can fairly be described as a hamlet. 


L. M. W. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxxiii. 21 and references there given). 
—A concisely worded prose appreciation of 
relics appertaining to the era of the turnpike 
trusts is contained in a collection of short 
essays by Edmund Blunden, entitled ‘ The 
Face of England.’ 

What attractive cottages (he writes) those are at 
the site of turnpike gates, or at the entrances to 
parks—round houses, beehive, or octagonal, modest 
and complete, invariably designed and detailed from 
the plaited brickwork of the aspiring chimney to the 
diamond panes of the larder window! But it is 
selfish praise, for I have always had a fancy for 
some such existence as that of a lock-keeper or toll- 
taker, “ thus safely low,” employed without ambi- 
tion or anxiety—except, I suppose, that the sad 
vision of other lock-keepers or toll-keepers more 
fortunate would always be hovering over one’s pipe. 
Chap. ‘ While Fields Shall Bloom,’ p. 93. (Long- 
mans, Green, 1932). 

One feels that Richard Jeffreys might 
readily have reacted in a similar manner to 
the wsthetic attributes of toll-houses, for I 
have a vague recollection once of reading 4 
masterly soliloquy by him that was filled with 
philosophy concerning a tithe barn. Import- 
ant key points on some highways were 
selected for the erection of unusually large 
mile pillars or stone obelisks, upon which were 
occasionally inscribed the measurements to 
and from mahy near and distant destina- 
tions. The well-known ball-crested obelisk 
near Alconbury Weston, in Huntingdonshire, 
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étill stands at the junction of the Ermine 
Street and the Great North Road. Travellers 
through the old cloth-working district of 
Stroudwater valley in Gloucestershire, will 
have observed a sundial and milestone com- 
bined at the roadside in Cainshill near Stroud. 
Although such were undoubtedly in existence 
during the turnpike age, it may be questioned 
to what extent, if any, their maintenance 
became a charge on trust funds, Similarly, 
with regard to mounting blocks or upping 
stones for horsemen, of which the oldest known 
specimen has been located near Byfield, along 
the road from Banbury to Daventry. I 
believe there is, or was, at least one specimen 
combining milestone with mounting-block, 
but am uncertain where, though I rather 
think it was a rhymed milestone that stood 
on the old Portsmouth Road near the Robin 
Hood entrance to Richmond Park at Kingston 
Vale. 

A unique record of crimes, misdemeanors, 
subsequent enquiries, court proceedings, and 
verdicts, together with accounts of accidents 
and minor incidents reported in the contem- 
porary press, such as Bell’s life in London 
and The Times, that have from time to time 
occurred at or in the vicinity of turnpike 
gates was collected and published by the late 
Mr. Mark Searle in two sumptuous volumes 
entitled ‘Turnpikes and Toll Bars,’ with a 
preface by the late Earl of Birkenhead. These 
volumes also contain photographs of several 
old toll-gates and toll-bars in London and 
elsewhere, also some drawings, and par 
ticulars regarding — trusts. There are 
in all 12 coloured plates and 515 other 
illustrations, mainly reproduced from old 
turnpike pictures. Quaint old broadsides in 
facsimile also embellish these two demy 
quarto volumes. The late Mr. Searle died 27 
June 1927. His book was published in 1931 
through the efforts of his surviving sister, 
Mrs, Rosetta Barton, who dedicated it to 
her brother’s memory. A toll-collector’s bag 
dating from 1848 (illustrated in the work) 
was until recently, I understand, among the 
old relics in her private possession. 

With reference to bridge tolls that have 
apparently been extinguished within com- 
paratively recent years, I have observed per- 
sonally that the abandoned toll-houses in the 
Upper Wye Valley at (as far as I remember) 
Hoarwithy and Holme Lacy, in Hereford- 
shire, stood until a year or so ago. Those 
I saw were, however, by.no means romantic 
in appearance, The fact that they were 
functioning for the. receipt of wayfaring 
dues until recently is attested by the fact 


that the word ‘‘toll’’ 


is printed in each 
case upon the Ordnance Survey contoured 
road map of Gloucester and Forest of Dean 


1 inch to the mile (sheet 92). The issue 
of printed tickets at Kerne Bridge, lower 
down the Wye, which was still subject to 
toll in 1940, was discontinued owing to paper 
shortage. At Whitney toll-bridge on the road 
from Hereford to Hay, they were issuing 
written vouchers on request, in 1941. These 
two, I believe, are now the last remaining 
toll-bridges over the Wye. 


Atan B. ANDERSON. 


“HUNDRED OF HOO” RAILWAY (s.». 

‘** Hundreds’ and Local Government 
Divisions,’ clxxxii, 293 and references there 
given).—An oblique reference to old time- 
tables (clxxxii. 294) has reminded me of the 
pre-amalgamation days of the South-Eastern 
Railway when Continental boat trains went 
from London down the North Kent line to the 
railway pier at Port Victoria. The station 
time-bills from Gravesend to the Medway 
mouth were headed ‘“‘ Hundred of Hoo Line,”’ 
and, to the best of my recollection, this line 
was so referred to in the local time-tables 
reprinted weekly in the Gravesend Reporter. 
Hoo and St. Mary’s Hoo, or Hoo St. Mary, 
as it is sometimes called, are villages after 
which this Old Hundred in Kent was named, 
Hoo itself being from Anglo-Saxon Ho, and 
meaning a spit of land running into the sea, 
whch exactly fits the case here. Cooling 
marshes, overlooked from Gads Hill on the old 
Dover Road, have been immortalised by 
Dickens in ‘Great Expectations.’ 


A. B. A. 


“ TTUNDREDS ” AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT (clxxxii, 293 and references 
there given).—‘ A History and Antiquities of 
the Hundreds of Blything and part of Lath- 
ingland, Suffolk,’ by E. Turnor, was published 
in 1806. Dr. Browne Willis wrote a ‘ History 
of the Hundreds of Buckingham.’ ‘ A Peram- 
bulation of the Hundred of Wirral ’ (Chester) 
was written by H. E. Young. ae 


OOTHBY PAGNELL: THE OLDEST 
CHIMNEY IN ENGLAND (celxxx. 333). 

—I now understand that the date of construc- 
tion of the first chimney in England attached 
to a building, claimed for the Norman House 
at Boothby Pagnell, between Grantham and 
Bourne is considered to have been a.p. 1150, 
not 1145 as previously given. Even so, this is 





fully half a century earlier than the date 
usually given, for, according to a ‘ Dictionary 
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of Dates,’ chimneys were first introduced into 
England in 1200. (No. 554 Everyman’s 
Library, 1932 Revision, p. 63). It was in- 
teresting to compare this early chimney with 
the old louvre openings in roofs such as I once 
saw in the famous round kitchen at Stanton 
Harcourt, near Oxford, with its ancient 
smoke-blackened interior walls. An arrange- 
ment similar to this, I believe, served in the 
well-known Abbot’s kitchen at Glastonbury, 
which, like Stanton Harcourt, was also in 
situ until quite recently. 


Atan B. ANDERSON. 


“T IBERTIES ’’: INDEPENDENT AD- 
MINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS (clxxxii. 
288, 346).—The Bishops of Winchester at one 
time are spoken of as having had “ an inde- 
pendent ‘Soke’ or liberty about their 
castle.”’ Several areas were ‘‘ outside the con- 
trol of mayor and town council in most 
cathedral cities ’’ (‘The Old Towns of Eng- 
land,’ Clive Rouse. Batsford, 1936, p. 40). 
Nuttall defines one meaning of ‘‘Soc’’ as an 
exclusive privilege. Taylor (‘Words and 
Places,’ 280-281), mentions that the three 
neighbouring Danish parishes of Thorp le 
Soken, Walton le Soken and Kirby le Soken, 
ossessed the privilege of holding a Soke, or 
focal court, independent of the jurisdiction of 
the Hundred—a vestige, probably, of their 
ancient Scandinavian franchises. The Hun- 
dred in this case was apparently the Tendring 
Hundred; Walton le Soken would appear to 
be identified with the Essex coast town now 
known as Walton-on-the-Naze. The Soke of 
Peterborough connotes a definitely large 
area of land surrounding that city that is 
still subject to civil administration in certain 
aspects entirely independent of the county 
area of which geographically it forms a part. 
The parishes of St. Margaret and St. John 
in the city of Westminster, the rest of their 
possessions laying in the “‘ liberties,” have 
een defined as included in the properties of 
the Monastery of St. Peter, Westminster, 
bounded by Oxford Street and Tyburn (Park) 
Lane. I rather gather that when, in 1222, 
the limits of -Westminster were fixed by 
Stephen Langton and two other bishops, and 
excluded the precinct of the Savoy, St. Mary 
le Strand, St. Clement Danes and portions of 
two other parishes in Holborn, these were, in 
a sense, liberties. The precinct of the Chapel 
Royal and former Palace of the Savoy is 
unique as an appanage of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, ’ 
The ‘‘Liberty’’ of Havering - atte - 
Bower—which included the Essex townships 








of Romford and Hornchurch—the original 
charter of which ‘‘ig said to have been granted 
by Edward the Confessor’? (clxxxii. 288) 
would appear to have covered a large part of 
the territory subsequently granted by Hen 
II to the Hospital of St. Nicholas and St, 
Bernard in Savoy, the famous hospice in the 
Alps (remarkable for the exploits of the St, 
Bernard dogs). This comprised “ the church 
and a small estate at Hornchurch in Essex 
with its dependent chapelry of Romford, 
possibly in requital of some service to English 
travellers (‘ New College’: Oxford Univer 
sity College Histories, By H. Rashdall and 
R, S. Bate. F, E. Robinson and Co., London 
1901, pp. 34, 35). This property was even. 
tually sold to William of Wykeham for 4,000 
nobles in English gold and 500 francs in 
French gold. In this way the present chap- 
laincy of Hornchurch and the ecclesiastical 
living at Romford seem to have become the 
properties of New College, Oxford. The living 
at Havering-atte-Bower, however, within the 
ancient ‘‘ liberty ’’ is not named as New Col- 
lege property, although with regard to the 
church, estate and chapelry at Hornchurch 
and Romford when granted to the hospital, it 
is mentioned (ibid. p. 34) that ‘‘ the church 
lay in the royal demesne of Havering-Atte- 
Bower.” (Havering-atte-Bower is a separate 
parish with church of its own.) The parish 
church of St. Edward the Confessor, Rom- 
ford, which seems to have been the dependent 
chapelry of Hornchurch before mentioned (but 
more likely its predecessor in Oldchurch Road, 
Romford, demolished generations ago) is now 
the mother parish church, with _ several 
chapels -of-ease dependent on her, including 
one at Collier Row and another at Noak Hill. 
I am not at all certain whether these modern 
chapelries are within the original boundaries 
either of the ancient liberty of Havering-Atte- 
Bower or of the property granted much later 
to the monks of St. Bernard. Above the east 
gable at the chancel end of Hornchurch parish 
church a mask of a cow with horns is said 
to allude to the horned monastery, the Prio 
founded by Henry II in 1159, connected wit 
St. Bernard’s Alpine Hospice, hence the name 
Hornchurch. 

A. 


MERSEY FERRIES (clxxx. 187, 285, 322; 

clxxxi, 92).—I am the fortunate pos 
sessor of a print from a photographic negative 
of the Ztna which your correspondent at the 
last. reference mentions as being, under his 
impression, the first steamboat on the Mersey, 
and which began to ply between Liverpool and 
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Runcorn in 1815. 

I have been’ informed that the Royal Liver 
Buildings at Liverpool now occupy the site 
where for a quarter of a century the old Aina 
came in twelve times each day from Woodside, 
Birkenhead. The landing place at Liverpool, 
jong since filled in, was the old St. George’s 

k, 

a. my photograph shows, she had one 
paddlewheel, in the centre of the vessel, 
working in a groove formed by two barge hulls 
fitted around the wheel. She is said to have 
been at first steered by a tiller, but later on a 
larger rudder was fitted, operated by a steer- 
ing wheel. Her normal speed is said to have 
been 7 knots. 

Thus it would appear that the Atna was 
engaged on a regular shore to shore service 
after the longer wp-river voyages to Runcorn. 
I have been given to understand that her 
regular ferry service from Woodside was 
from 1816 to 1840. The present day Runcorn- 
Widnes transporter bridge fulfils the function 
of communication with Lancashire at the 
quarter near Runcorn. 

Your correspondent expresses surprise that 
no history of the Mersey ferries appears to 
have been undertaken. However, Mr. Arthur 
(. Wardle, in John o’ London’s Weekly, of 
2% July 1940 (p. 475), declared that he was 
working upon a history of the Mersey ferries 
which he hoped to publish in more propitious 
times. I, for one, hope that the result of his 
labours may not be long delayed. 


Boox Lover. 


OURCE WANTED (clxxxii. 331).—The lines are 
from ‘ Lars Porsenna,’ a parody telling how 

“ Adolphus Smalls of Boniface ’ was successful in 
his examination for a pass degree. I have a copy 
of original publication, in paper cover, Thos. 
Shrimpton and Son, Oxford, anonymous, no date. 


CLaup RUSSELL. 


The parody .appeared in ‘College Rhymes,’ 
1855. It was afterwards issued by Shrimpton of 
Oxford for sixpence. It is printed in Walter 
Hamilton’s ‘ Parodies,’ vol. v, p. 169 


A. L. Humpureys. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxxxii. 
345) :— ; 

“Absence makes the heart grow fonder! 

Isle of beauty, fare thee well.” 

This will be found in T. H. Bayly’s ‘ Odes to 

Rosa: Isle of beauty.” 
Won. JaGGarD. 
The first seven words are the first line of an 


afonymous poem in Davison’s ‘ Poetical Rhap- 
sody,’ 1602. r 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| The Library. 





Essays and Studies, by Members of the 
English Association. Vol. xxvii. 1941. 
(Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. net) (to members, 


5s. net). 


[HE present volume contains six essays; 
three are on Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, on Lewesdon Hill and its poet 
(William Crowe), and on ‘The Nineties.’ 
Beyond saying that one of these (we do not 
say which one) is slight, another informa- 
tive, and another interesting, we shall say no 
more of them. And on the other three we 
shall say nothing. We propose to let them 
speak for themselves so that our readers may 
review them. They will find that if they are 
to unravel the intricacy of Mr. C. S. Lewis’s 
argument (so far as we let him present it), 
whether to accept it or to reject it, they must 
be the very reverse of indolent reviewers, and 
they will understand how space has not 
allowed us to discuss it. And so similarly if 
they will puzzle out the consecutiveness of Dr. 
R. W. Chapman’s two paragraphs, or decide 
on the justice of thonght in Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse’s one. 
Mr. C. 8. Lewis’s subject is ‘‘ Psycho- 
Analysis and Literary Criticism,” and he 
says in the course of it: 


Trollope has told us in his. ‘ Autobiography ’ 
that his novels grew out of what he calls 
“ castle-building ” . and. makes the _ character 
of his early reveries quite clear by adding “I 
myself was of course my own hero.” The wish- 
fulfilling function explains why, as he tells us, 
‘“‘ nothing impossible was ever introduced—I never 
became a king or a duke—I never was a learned 
man, nor even a philosopher. But I was a very 
clever person, and beautiful young women used to 
be fond of me—and altogether I was a very much 
better fellow than 1 have ever succeeded in being 
since.” It is, plainly, a text-book case of the 
self-regarding day-dream. But Trollope signifi- 
cantly adds: “In after years—I have discarded 
the hero of my early dreams and have been able 
to lay my own. identity aside.” 

This “ discarding of the hero” is Trollope’s 
account of what Freud calls the “ elaboration ” 
that removes the “ grating personal note,” and I 
do not suppose that I am in disagreement with 
psycho-analysis if I say that, even where a work 
of art originated in a self-regarding reverie, it 
becomes art by ceasing to be what it was. It is 
hard to imagine a more radical change than the 
disappearance of the self who was, by hypothesis, 
the raison d’étre of the original dream. ie very 
root from which the dream grew is severed and 
the dream is planted in a new soil; it is killed as 
fantasy before it is raised as art. Two other things 
are worth noting. Trollope’s work, which admit- 
tedly springs from wish-fulfilment, is work of an 
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unusually solid, realistic. and humdrum kind, 
which is, on my view, just what we should expect. 
In the second place, the work is now valued by 
most readers for just those characters whose for- 
tunes and temperament no one would wish to 
share, like Bishop Proudie and his wife, or Mr. 
Crawley and the Archdeacon: whereas the for- 
tunes of the young hero and heroine, where, if 
anywhere, the last traces of the original self- 
flattering motive might be expected to survive, are 
read with indifference. 

On these grounds I wish to emend the Freudian 
theory of literature into something like this. 
There are two activities of the imagination, one 
free, and the other enslaved to the wishes of its 
owner for whom it has to provide imaginary 
gratifications. Both may be the starting-point for 
works of art. The former or “ free” activity 
continues in the works it produces and passes 
from the status of dream to that of art by a pro- 
cess which may legitimately be called ‘“ elabora- 
tion’: - incoherences are tidied up, banalities 
removed, private values and associations replaced, 
proportion, relief, and temperance are introduced. 
But the other, or servile, kind is not ‘ elaborated” 
into a work of art: it is a motive power which 
starts the activity and is withdrawn when once 
the engine is running, or a scaffolding which is 
knocked away when the building is complete. 
Finally, the characteristic products of free imagina- 
tion belong to what may be roughly called the 
fantastic, or mythical, or improbable type of 
literature: those of fantasy, of the wish-fulfilling 
imagination, to what may, in a very loose sense, 
be called the realistic type. I say ‘ characteristic 
products ” because the principle doubtless admits 
of innumerable exceptions. 

Dr. Chapman, who has edited Jane Aus- 
ten’s novels and letters, who has discussed the 
text of Trollope, and who is editing Johnson’s 
letters, discusses ‘‘ A Problem in Editorial 
Method.’? The reader-reviewer is to decide 
the interrelation of these two paragraphs : 


Of our own poet it may be said that there are 
two Shakespeares. There is the Shakespeare whose 
plays were acted in his time and published in or 
before 1623; and there is the Shakespeare who 
for three centuries has been acted, read, quoted, 
and unconsciously assimilated by the mass of 
Englishmen, in a form more or less accommodated 
to the spirit and conventions of each age, and 
more or less altered—for better or worse—by the 
ingenuity of successive editors. There is still 
need for an edition of the first Shakespeare. This 
would jettison all evidence of quartos and folios 
which can be shown -to be irrelevant, as derived 
solely from an earlier print; all modernizations 
or adaptations; and all conjectures deemed improb- 
able, whatever their subsequent currency. But 
such a Scholar’s Shakespeare would not be the 
whole of Shakespeare; it would often  signally 
fail to give us the Shakespeare which Garrick 
or Irving mouthed, which Lamb or Coleridge 
quoted, which Everyman and Everywoman saw, 
and read, and dreamed. 





An extreme example of error hallowed by 
and piety is furnished by a famous passage in 
New Testament, which has in recent years b 
upset by a sensational discovery. It is now knoy 
that the words 4 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet | 

Say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glor 

a not ea one of these. 
contain a misreading and a compensa int 
polation. The phrase ‘* how er ena is 
(very slight) misreading of words which mea 

that they card not.” Once the mistake 
been made, the words following, “ neither do 
spin, lost their grammatical connexion; 

they toil not” was inserted to restore gramm 
and—as we shall see—symmetry. The true te 
is therefore: ‘ 
Consider the lilies of the field. that they ca 

not, neither do they spin; and yet, etc. 4 
Of the two errors the interpolation is the more 
serious; “how they grow” is in itself unobjeg 
tionable, though it violates the correspondence: ¢ 
the passage with its parallel : 

Behold the fowls of the air: for they 

not, neither do they reap, etc. 

On the other hand “they toil not” is bad 
itself. For “they card not neither do they sp 
gives the two major operations which convert t 
fruits of the earth into raiment, as “ the 
not neither do they reap” gives those which c¢ 
vert the fruits of the earth into food. Now “ta 
is a general term, not distinguished from “ s pin " 
and not proper to the manufacture of cloth. Th 
the passage in its traditional form is both awk 
and redundant. Yet who, without positive evide 
would have dared to impugn its beauty? 
what future editor will dare to discard wit 
comment a reading sanctioned by centuries 
familiar reverence? : 

_Dr, Rouse’s subject is ‘‘ Style,’’ and this 
his first paragraph : 

“ Style is the man” is a saying we often heal 
and like other such, it is true, but not all the 
For style is the manner, as distinct from the mat 
and, although for persuasion and for attraction 
manner is more important than the matter, yet. 
is the matter that matters in the long run. If 
pleasing and beautiful style covers no real 
notable thought, it is forgotten; but if the th 
is there, that remains. And such is the nature 
man, that the sincerity and truth of the in 
being makes itself clear through the w 
although the manner of putting it into words 
not the same in all speakers. Every strong cha 
ter has his own manner, or at least, there is 
thing in the sngaker’s character that stamps 
upon many and various kinds of words, so. 
with the strongest characters we cannot mi 
who the speaker is. Bach and Handel in m 
Dante and Pindar and Aeschylus in letters, 
unmistakable even in a short phrase, and 
although there may be infinite variety in the 
ments; for Bach at least was a master of 
kind of musical style, light or weighty, gay 
or, solemn dirge. 
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